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é zood old summer time 


ASK YOUR WIFE ABOUT IT! 


Tue Shop’s pretty warm these 
days, isn’t it? Of course, but 
before you start feeling too 
sorry for yourself just remember 
that friend wife has her work to 
do, too, whether the mercury is 
hitting the top or hiding in the 
bulb. 


Can you imagine, for instance, 
how much you'd enjoy turning 
out a family washing on a hot 
day—and do it every week, 
Summer and Winter? That's 
just one of her jobs, too, for 
every home manager has a mul- 
titude of other tasks to contend 
with all the time. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ENTHUSIASM 


HERE is joy in 
our work, for we 
have the experience 
and the equipment to 
doitwel. 2 


Pioneer Bankers 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 85 MILLIONS 


® Hollywood Glendale- Redlands 
' San Bernardino Riverside 
San Pedro . Vernon -: Bell 
Huntington Park 
Thirty-one Branches 
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From a Painting, © 1920, by Gerrit A. Beneker 


I am the Builder; on my throne From God’s own earth I scoop the ore, 

Of iron and wood and steel and stone The coal I mine, the rock I bore, 

I stand, the Builder, but not alone :— The lightning’s flash from the air I store:— 
In God’s own image, from God’s own plan This clay fuse I—with fire to mock 

From common clay, He built Me, Man. The ancient gods; their temples rock, 

From common clay, He raised the ban Crash back to earth, tongues interlock 

That I might live—but not alone. To build no Babel as of yore. 


Where once a hillock was but small, 

I build the city towering tall, 

The peasant’s hut, the marble hall:— 
With men from many a foreign strand 
I build with heart and soul and hand 
America—the Promised Land! 

Build all for each, build each for all. 





By permission of the author and painter, Gerrit A. Bencker. 
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Consent The outstanding difference between company 

unions and trade unions may be summed up in one 
word—consent. Fundamental differences in philosophy and psychol- 
ogy are involved. Company unions are planned and brought into 
being by management. They are imposed upon the workers from 
without. They are representative of the will of employers. Trade 
unions are planned and fostered by the workers. Everything con- 
nected with them is representative of the will of the workers. 

Modern industry with its use of machinery, power and quantity 
production procedure is fundamentally dependent upon cooperation in 
furtherance of common purposes from all concerned with any single 
process. The fact that production is dependent upon cooperation 
makes consent of vital importance in organization for work. The 
workers as a group must respond to the needs of the situation and 
contribute unrestrictedly to their full capacity. The obvious and sim- 
ple way to achieve this is through the natural voluntary organization 
of the workers—their union—in response to production needs which 
they understand and which they are interested in meeting. The work- 
ers of such a group are upstanding free citizens living creative lives in 
accord with their capacity. 

In the case of the company union the company endeavors to tie its 
employees to their jobs by various types of paternal benefits. The 
company union is diametrically opposite in spirit to the trade union. 
The company union was created without the free consent of the wage 
earners. Because it is not the product of their consent or initiative, 
wage earners do not have the same feeling of trust and confidence to- 
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ward it that they have in organizations of their own making. Company 
unions lack backbone and virility and can never perform the type of 
service necessary to keep industrial relations policies upon a scientific 
and efficient basis. 

Trade unions have been able to point out mistaken policies and ill- 
advised methods. They have been able to do their part in keeping 
industry abreast technical progress and in avoiding the wastes due to 
failure to adopt wise labor policies. That field in which management 
has made least progress is utilizing human creative power. Here the 
union can be of more service than any other agency for it is the agency 
through which the workers express freely their experiences and their 
views. 

The union based upon the consent of those associated together is 
the scientific, the dependable agency for progress in getting the cooper- 
ation of wage earners for more efficient production. 


Productivity With the July issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
Index the Bureau of Labor Statistics inaugurates a most 

important new statistical service—indexes measur- 
ing productivity in four industries from 1914 to 1925. These indexes 
measure the increase the past decade has brought in industrial output. 
This index is the ratio between the production index and the employ- 
ment index. Taking 1914 as a basis, the productivity index in 1925 
for iron and steel has risen from 100 to 149.3; for the automobile in- 
dustry from 100 to 310.0; for the boot and shoe, from 100 to 116.5; 
for pulp and paper from 100 to 125.7. 

They measure progress in quantity production. Quantity pro- 
duction is the second phase of the Industrial Revolution which marked 
the transition to the factory system. Quantity production is a result 
of increased use of mechanical power and improved machinery. It 
necessitated new management methods, new accounting systems, new 
systems of financing. That it was effective we know and now that an 
index is available to all, we can show by actual measurements what 
has been done in increasing things for use and comfort. 

The index of course reflects the whole industry with all the factors 
that go into production and makes no attempt to show the special 
service of any one factor. Labor and management make the major 
sustained contributions. While the productivity index pictures in 
quantitative terms output tendencies there could not be sustained in- 
creases it there were no increased efficiency on the part of the wage 
earners. 





Labor Day brings out for world review those who 

build our homes and skyscrapers, run our railway 
trains, sail our boats, dig our coal, man our power houses, carry our 
mail, type our letters, keep our accounts, weave our cloth, make our 
clothes, bake our bread, build our boats—that army that uses the tools 
and keeps the machinery of industry moving. 

Labor Day has been a national holiday since 1894. It is cele- 
brated for the purpose of turning thought to that large army of work- 
ers who do the world’s work in an effort to understand just what Labor 
means in life and civilization. 

Their handiwork we find everywhere, in the material things we 
use in our homes, work places, street life, transportation agencies and 
various mediums of communication and in all the agencies through 
which the life of the world is carried on. Not that Labor claims to 
have created all things, but it does justly claim that it makes a necessary 
contribution in the creation of all material things. It further declares 
that things are made for the use of mankind and that in the making as 
well as in the using, the human beings concerned are more important 
than the things themselves. 

The handiwork of Labor everywhere bears evidence of creative 
energy and aspiration. Conservation of skill in rendering service to 
industry and necessity for working out problems of mutual concern 
growing out of common employment are the bases upon which workers 
form unions. The fundamental purpose of each union is to secure for 
its members better opportunities for a fuller life. 

The immediate objectives of the union are the fundamental ones: 
first, a workday that permits the worker to work with full vigor and 
allows opportunity for other things necessary to fully rounded living; 
secondly, a wage that provides the worker with means with which to 
avail himself of the opportunities of living. 

These things assured, through the establishment of collective bar- 
gaining, the way is open for the trade union to enter more fully into 
problems of production when management makes this further cooper- 
ation possible. Labor recognizes fully that industries exist for the 
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purpose of production in order to supplement and utilize natural re- 
sources in the service of mankind. Trade unions want to make it pos- 
sible for those whe do the world’s work to go about their tasks in the 
spirit of those who give their best to a creative job. Labor Day serves 
to bring to the minds of all the higher purposes of the labor movement. 
The immediate economic objectives of the movement are to pro- 
vide the materials out of which to build the structure of a broader and 
fuller life. It is the ideal of higher possibilities in living that directs 
and controls various purposes and policies of the labor movement. 
The labor movement seeks to make the day’s work an instrumentality 
through which growth and creative activity may go on continuously. 


Principles All have watched with deep concern the develop- 
Underlying ments which have taken place with reference to 
Freedom the actions of the executive officers of Mexico in 


the enforcement of that part of the constitution 
of Mexico relating to religious matters. 

While the situation may be viewed with apprehension, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has refrained from interfering in the in- 
ternal and domestic policies of the Mexican nation. We regard the 
domestic and internal policies of another nation as their own problem. 
Whatever wrong may exist and whatever injustice may be practiced 
can only be remedied by the people who make up the nation. 

In claiming the right to deal with our own domestic and admin- 
istrative problems without interference from outside sources, we must 
concede the exercise of the same right to other nations. 

But in considering the exercise of this right, it seems quite perti- 
nent to reiterate the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the principle of religious freedom. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple with the American Federation of Labor. 

We have steadfastly fought for liberty of conscience, for non- 
interference in the religious beliefs of the membership of organized 
labor. 

We guarantee the exercise of freedom without interference from 
the American Federation of Labor to every member in his choice of 
religious belief and in the exercise of his right to worship in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience. 

The success of the American Federation of Labor has been 
largely due to a strict adherence to and a rigid observance of the great 
fundamental principle of religious freedom. 

The interest of the American Federation of Labor in the Re- 
public of Mexico has been confined exclusively to economic and indus- 
trial affairs. 
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We have endeavored to instill in the hearts and minds of the 
Mexican working people the principles and philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We have sought to extend such assistance 
as we might be able to give to the Mexican working people in pro- 
moting their standards of living and in the advancement of their eco- 
nomic and industrial welfare. 

The American Federation of Labor does not control or direct the 
work of the Mexican Federation of Labor. The Mexican Federation 
of Labor is an autonomous body, a purely Mexican organization of 
labor, and constitutes only a unit of the Pan American Federation of 
Labor. 

While both the Mexican Federation of Labor and the American 
‘Federation of Labor are units of the Pan American Federation of 
Labor, neither exercises any authority or jurisdiction over the affairs 
of the other. 

The American Federation of Labor has nothing whatever to do 
with the policy pursued by the Mexican Federation of Labor in its dis- 
position of matters and questions in Mexico. 

The American Federation of Labor has nothing whatever to do 
with the policies pursued by the Mexican Federation of Labor in its 
relation with the Mexican Government. 

We have no right to interfere in either the work or the policies 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor within the Republic of Mexico. 

Neither do we grant to the Mexican Federation of Labor the 
right to interfere in the work of the American Federation of Labor 
within its jurisdiction. 

If the Mexican Federation of Labor decided to give its support 
to the Mexican Government in the enforcement of the Mexican con- 
situation affecting religious matters, the American Federation of Labor 
has no power or authority to interfere with such decision. 

We have not given approval or support to the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor in any policy which it may have adopted or in any de- 
cisions which it may have made to support the government in the 
present situation. 

The American Federation of Labor is committed to the principles 
of peace and the promotion of peaceful solution of national and inter- 
national controversies. 

For that reason we greatly deplore the present situation existing 
in Mexico. Only the exercise of reason, of toleration and sound judg- 
ment, can bring about a settlement. 

Let us hope that a basis of accommodation may be found, so that 
a constructive and satisfactory program may be agreed upon and peace 
and tranquillity may be established between the contending forces in 
Mexico. 
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State Directors Three state federations of labor, California, Col- 
of Education orado and Wyoming, have directors of education 

to initiate and promote workers’ education under- 
takings within their states. In Illinois the secretary of the state fed- 
eration serves as counselor on educational work. Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Massachusetts have regional directors. The director of the 
labor college of Portland serves unofficially as director for the state 
of Oregon. Arkansas and Oklahoma have provisions for educational 
counsel. The state, however, constitutes an effective administrative 
unit for this kind of work. Certainly state federations could render 
no more constructive aid to affliated unions than the services of a com- 
petent person understanding both labor and educational problems, re- 
tained to give his full time to helping workers to develop needed agen- 
cies to supply information and educational opportunities. 

Such a director ought to be personally familiar with industrial and 
labor problems of different localities so as to be able to suggest edu- 
cational work that would do the most to develop the labor movement 
of the locality as well as help in the development of individuals. 
When specific educational undertakings have been agreed upon the 
director should be able to advise as to educators willing and com- 
petent to conduct the work. Upon him also would devolve responsi- 
bility for presenting the purpose and plans of workers’ education under- 
takings to state educators, the state university, colleges, normal schools 
and getting the sympathetic understanding and cooperation of such 
groups. In many ways he can supplement as well as stimulate local 
action. The office of such a state director becomes a natural clearing 
house for information on experience with different plans and policies. 
Future progress of the labor movement will be increasingly de- 
pendent upon adoption of educational methods. We shall have to 
demonstrate the constructive value of the trade-union movement to 
industry and the general public as well as to workers. We shall have 
to find more efficient methods of organizing and more effective ways 
for the union to serve its membership and the industry. As the union 
assumes new duties it needs wider information and more varied abili- 
ties. The union which establishes the practice of union negotiation 
with employers to determine terms and conditions of employment has 
created the need for information and skill in presenting the point of 
view of the workers. It has also prepared the way for the union to 
cooperate with management in improving production practices. Con- 
structive work requires a different attitude and approach from what 
was necessary to establish recognition of the union. Now that Amer- 
ican labor is entering upon this larger service we need to enlarge our 
educational work to parallel all activities. The appointment of state 
directors of education is a logical step in that direction. 
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British Coal For three months the British coal miners have 
Strike been on strike. Their wages per week are about 

the same as the American miners receive per day. 
Living expenses in England, with the exception of rents, are but little 
lower than costs in the United States. The usual meal three times a 
day is bread, tea, and cheese. There has been little cheese since the 
strike began. 

The general strike of Great Britain was intended to strengthen 
the arms of the miners. Instead, it overshadowed their cause, weak- 
ened their position and consumed resources that might have aided the 
miners in their struggle. 

The miners are making a heroic struggle, exhausting their union 
resources, selling their personal possessions, even such things as bed- 
ding. In their extremity they sent a commission to the United States 
to make an appeal to fellow trade unionists. Theirs is a cause that 
makes a strong personal appeal. These miners daily risk their lives 
in difficult physical toil in order to supply homes and industries with 
a basic commodity upon which other activities are dependent. 

The American miners have already made generous responses and 
the general labor movement realizes the need of helping to maintain 
standards for workers of all nations. 


School The census of 1920 shows a million and a half 
Attendance children between the ages of seven and fourteen 

are at work, or nearly one out of every ten were 
not attending school. Of all children between fourteen and fifteen 
one in every five was recorded as not attending school. These figures 
present a serious problem. Education is a reliable index to capacity 
which is important with respect to national progress. For dealing with 
problems which our citizens decide and for coping with industrial 
problems and situations, the education and training to be gained in 
our public schools is of real service to each boy and girl. We owe to 
these children as individuals and to our nation to see that all have 
equal opportunity. The main approaches to securing better school 
attendance are: By raising the standards provided through compulsory 
school laws and better enforcement procedure; by better factory in- 
spection; and by the cooperation of the home. 

School attendance and restriction of employment for children 
are the positive and negative sides to a fundamental conservation pol- 
icy. Child labor laws and factory inspection can keep children out of 
industry and other undesirable employment and school attendance offi- 
cials should keep them in school until they reach a definite degree of 
maturity. 
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Neither factory inspectors nor school attendance officials would 
have many difficulties if the home did its full duty by children. The 
home is the basic unit in our social organization. Reciprocal benefits 
from compulsory education will make the home more competent to 
fulfill its responsibilities and thus relieve both factory and school 
officials. 

The first step in reducing the startling proportions of children 
not attending school is the improvement of legislation and adequacy of 
enforcement. Labor should lead in this movement in which it is so 
fundamentally concerned. 


International The basis for relationships between individuals and 
Debts groups in organized society is agreement or con- 

tract. Dependability of promise or contract is 
necessarily of prime importance for the individual in planning his life 
as well as for organizations in planning policies. Without reasonable 
certainty as to the future fulfillment of promises there can be no intel- 
ligent direction of development. The breaker of promises finds it 
increasingly difficult to make new agreements. 

These fundamentals we can not ignore in considering the payment 
of loans we made to allied countries during the late war. We believe 
that recognition of obligations to pay international debts is essential 
to continuity of relationships and that the terms of payment should be 
determined by joint negotiation. Such negotiation must consider abil- 
ity to pay as well as other conditions that bear upon determination of 
policy. 

The United States has consistently followed this course with all 
of the allies and we have stipulated identically the same course for 
Russia, also our ally during the war. Should any of the terms of pay- 
ment which have been approved prove unreasonable, proof of that 
fact would constitute reason for reopening negotiations. The people 
of the United States are not ungenerous. We did our full part in the 
war because we believed in the ideals it defended though we had 
neither part nor parcel in causing it. 

Yet there are those in Europe who are deliberately fostering hate 
or dislike of the United States and who are withholding from their 
people the facts of terms of payments negotiated with the United 
States. It is hardly a prudent or a foresighted course that seeks to 
inflame the minds of one country against another. Surely our ex- 
perience with war-time propaganda should have taught us to look for 
both sides of all proposals. The demonstration of the French muti- 
lated was a terrible reminder of the costs of war but was a very 
unsporting way to argue the justice of debt payments. 
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American labor does not want our nation put in the réle of Shylock 
nor do we wish to see imprudent generosity that fails to maintain 
standards of right conduct. We want the good will of other nations 
and we realize that good will must be based upon principles of equity 
and mutual consideration. As a matter of economic statesmanship we 
believe that the best investment of our nation would be the economic 
restoration of Europe and good will in the hearts of its peoples toward 
the United States. A step to this end would be a statement of policies 
and of terms of payment in terms understandable by all. 


Commissions to Study The economic and technical achievements of 
American Industry the United States are so distinctive that stu- 

dents from all parts of the world are seeking 
to know how we do things. These students come as individuals and 
as commissions. 

Last year the German labor movement sent over a commission of 
sixteen trade unionists to study our movement and its organization. 
This fall individual technicians and British and Australian govern- 
mental commissions are coming to study American management 
methods and especially that development which is considered most 
significant and potential—union-management cooperation. 

To understand our economic and technical achievements it is neces- 
sary to know the spirit of America and the forces and conditions that 
have contributed to the molding of our nation. From its earliest be- 
ginnings our nation was essentially democratic. Men had to depend 
upon their own resources and initiative in their conquest of a new con- 
tinent. A government was developed in keeping with our democratic 
adventure. Fixed class lines disappeared and in all relations there was 
progress toward equality of opportunity. 

With such a national spirit and endeavor wage earners do not take 
kindly to oppression or paternalism. The resourceful ones join the 
unions and participate in the work of establishing and maintaining 
work standards. As soon as management agrees to make the deter- 
mination of these standards a matter for joint consideration and agree- 
ment, the principle of mutuality is established and the way is open to 
consider the various problems that develop in work relations as matters 
to be discussed and decided on a basis of fact. Having thus estab- 
lished the policy of regarding industrial problems as opportunities for 
contributing to the development of a solution mutually advantageous, 
there is a beginning of cooperation between management and workers. 


As our material wealth has multiplied, voluntary organizations 
of workers have insisted that wage earners should share in the distribu- 
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tion of increased output. Labor has held that as all contributed to 
output, all should share in rewards therefrom. 

With such a background the minds of wage earners were open 
to see that the production process was one that required cooperation 
to promote the best interests of all. Labor first tried to establish rela- 
tions with management upon such terms as assured confidence and fair 
treatment. Where this has been done, the way is open for the devel- 
opment of additional plans for cooperation. The most obvious next 
step has been for labor to work with management to find better 
methods of production. Two main objectives have influenced Labor to 
this policy: to provide the means whereby wages may be increased and 
the materials through which standards of living may be permanently 
raised. 

It will be the privilege and the duty of our trade union officials 
to interpret the American labor movement to students and commis- 
sions in the coming months. This new work will require special con- 
sideration of the needs of these students and the availability of data 
for their information and guidance. 


HOUSEHOLDER 
BARBARA YOUNG 


I have a house I have a table 
That’s fine and fit. And a chair, 

The four bright winds As vast as earth, 
Are the walls of it. As strong as air. 

In every wall The bread of peace 
Is an open door, I have to eat, 

And clouds are the roof, And shoes of silence 
And clods are the floor. For my feet. 


It’s built in the town I have a wide 


Of Day and Night, 

And there isn’t another 
House in sight. 

And there isn’t a pilgrim 
Comes this way 

Who doesn’t stop 


For a night and a day. 


There is a gate 
And a garden wall 
(Perhaps you'd never 
See at all) 
Of shadows when 
The sun is bright, 
And moon and mist 
And dreams at night. 


And fragrant bed. 
(It shall be mine 
When I am dead.) 
A million lanterns 
Hang and shine 
Above this resting place 
Of mine. 


And here I am, 

And here I stay, 
Within the town 

Of Night and Day. 
My house is firm 

And will not fall, 
And so I have 

No cares at all. 
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M. F. STONE 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


HEN a man secures an order 

for a thousand gross of ten- 

penny nails; when a man gets 
a city council to grant a permit for 
a bus line; when a man prevents a 
crowd from lynching a negro, how 
does he do it? By 


Almost any married man will re- 

spond readily to an appeal directed 

to his protective instinct for his fam- 

ily. Every girl reacts to a suggestion 

about good looks. There is hardly 

a boy to whom food has not a strong 
appeal. 





the practice of sales- 


Illustrations of 


manship. A sales- 
man is one who in- 
fluences another per- 
son to action. 

A successful sales- 
man directs the 
thoughts of his pros- 
pect, presents infor- 
mation, and brings 


M. F. Stone of Agency Depart- 
ment tells how an insurance sales- 
man would present to an_ indi- 
vidual reasons why he should buy 
insurance. The analogy between 


how to persuade an individual to 


buy insurance and how to persuade 
an individual to take the im- 
portant step of joining a union, is 
striking. The illustrations can 
readily be adapted to the problem 
with which labor organizers deal. 


attracting attention 
through appeal to 
instincts are found 
in many well-known 
advertisements. For 
example: “For 
Baby's Safety” are 
the words that first 
catch the eye of the 


about a favorable 
decision. The more 


—Eniror. 





reader of an adver- 
tisement of a bo- 








skillful he is in sell- 

ing the less the prospect feels that he 
is being sold—the more the sale will 
seem like something developed from 
within the prospect instead of imposed 
from without upon him. 

In his very first contact with the 
prospect the salesman should tap a 
dominant interest. A man is natur- 
ally and always interested in himself 
and what belongs to him—whether 
it be family, friends, reputation, or 
material possessions. Individuals dif- 
fer in the strength of these inborn 
interests, but anybody can be reached 
through appeal to some one of them. 


rated talcum pow- 
der; “Your Beauty” is the caption of 
the text of a cold-cream advertise- 
ment; an announcement of a new va- 
riety of canned cocoanut is headed 
“Good news for people who love 
cocoanut.” 

The stimulating of an_ instinct 
arouses an emotion—a feeling. It 
is true that people are moved to ac- 
tion more quickly and often because 
of their feelings than because of their 
reasoning. Therefore the salesman 
should seek, by appealing to an in- 
stinct, to awaken a feeling in his pros- 
pect that is favorable to the course 
of action he wants to bring about. 
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In many cases this is done uncon- 
sciously. For example, if two little 
boys, Bob and Jack, were playing to- 
gether and Jack fell into the river, 
Bob would not run to Jack’s father 
near by and tell him the depth of the 
water and swiftness of the current 
which made the accident dangerous, 
but he would yell, ‘“Jack’s drowning, 
come quick.” He would immediately 
touch one of the father’s dominant 
interests and influence action by the 
information he presented. In a more 
complex situation the same principle 
can be followed successfully. For in- 
stance, a life-insurance agent who 
tells a man of the wonderful policy 
he has to offer which will cost only 
$129.62 at age 31 and will be worth 
in cash $379 in 19 years will not write 
a large business. However, if he 
knows that the man has a little new 
home which he and his wife delight 
in, but which is mortgaged, and if he 
goes to that man with a plan for pay- 
ing off that mortgage, a plan which 
will make the little home a permanent 
roof over the family and a haven for 
his own declining years, he has tapped 
a dominant interest of his prospect. 
He has a good chance of gaining the 
desired action. 

Many psychological studies of 
salesmanship analyze the sale into a 
number of parts. The first two are 
often described as “securing atten- 
tion” and “awakening interest.” 
They are accomplished through tap- 
ping a dominant interest. 

When the salesman has interested 
his prospect in his proposition he 
must maintain the interest aroused 
and awaken in the prospect a desire 
to act favorably in regard to the 
proposition presented. He has se- 
cured the prospect’s attention through 
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an appeal to his natural interest. He 
must develop the sale by keeping the 
prospect in the place of first import- 
ance, by getting his point of view, by 
bringing his personal situation defi- 
nitely into the discussion. Successful 
salesmen today let their prospects do 
the talking and not only Jet them, but 
maneuver to get them to do the talk- 
ing. They do not, as some one has 
said, “pepper them (the prospects) 
with little sharp facts or blow them up 
with great guns of truth.” Rather, 
the salesman asks well-directed ques- 
tions, and leads the prospect to a de- 
cision so that the man feels that he 
has worked out his problem for him- 
self and has not been driven to an 
action. 

Socrates discovered many, many 
years ago that skillful questioning can 
be used to lead people to desired con- 
clusions. It is just as successful to- 
day. It is a means of getting the 
prospect to make a statement which, 
if established as truth, will favor the 
sale. A man might be trying to sell 
advertising space to a small manufac- 
turer. He might dogmatically tell 
the prospect that he could make more 
money if he did business on a larger 
scale and that the way to sell more of 
his product would be to advertise ex- 
tensively. On the other hand, he 
might get the prospect to discuss the 
success that he had had in his business 
thus far—leading him to tell how he 
had reduced the cost per item through 
increased production, to relate the 
helpful effects of any advertising he 
had done, etc.; in other words, get- 
ting the manufacturer to commit him- 
self on the very points about which 
the salesman himself might have 
made declarations. The salesman, by 
his questions, should help the pros- 
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pect to see his own problems in a new 
light, to recognize the significance of 
the facts of his experience. In such 
a sales talk, which is a dialogue, in- 
stead of a monologue, the salesman 
can, of course, introduce some new 
facts which will be helpful to the pros- 
pect in solving his problem. This 
sort of sales talk keeps the prospect 
actively interested, it is definite rather 
than general, and it applies the propo- 
sition specifically to the individual’s 
situation. 

Another phase of consideration for 
the prospect in the sale is the avoid- 
ance of arguments and criticism or 
of anything which would be apt to 
make the prospect feel inferior. If a 
salesman begins to argue with a pros- 
pect, that creates a situation in which 
there are two opposing factions. If 
the prospect wins the argument the 
sale is lost. If the salesman wins the 
argument the sale may still be lost. 
Men do not like to be made to feel 
or to appear at a disadvantage. To 
be worsted in an argument is to be 
made the loser in a mental battle. A 
man so defeated is not a ready buyer. 
The salesman ‘should influence his 
prospect to action by giving him ideas 
in such a way that the prospect feels 
that he worked out his own problem 
and decided on his own course of 
action. 

Criticism, overt or implied, of the 
prospect himself or of his posses- 
sions is to be avoided. People like 
the approval of others and are re- 
pulsed by the opposite attitude. The 
popular politician is not the one who 
tells a fond parent that his child is a 
little idiot, but the man who is shrewd 
enough to comment favorably on the 
good qualities of every voter's off- 
spring. The salesman should be es- 
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pecially careful not to seem to imply 
that his prospect was stupid in a 
former action. The Buick salesman 
will not make his prospect feel in a 
buying mood by sneering at him for 
owning a flivver, but by suggesting 
that his increased income and changed 
circumstances now make it possible 
for him to purchase a car that will 
conform to his new position in life. 

Argumentation and criticism tend 
to develop a negative attitude on the 
part of the prospect. The salesman 
should bend every effort toward build- 
ing up a positive attitude. 

Another thing that will help him to 
accomplish that end is the avoidance 
of negative ideas. When he once has 
started the ball rolling in the right 
direction the salesman wants to so 
manipulate affairs that every action 
gives the ball added impetus. 

Psychologists tell us that ideas are 
held together by association like 
grapes in a bunch. When a salesman 
begins shaking a bunch of ideas in or- 
der to dislodge one which he would 
like the prospect to get, he must be 
very careful not to shake off others 
which might be unfavorable. For ex- 
ample, most people have associated 
together the ideas “Ivory Soap,” “99 
44/100% pure,” “it floats.” <A 
salesman selling some other inferior 
kind of soap might say to a prospect, 
‘My soap has such and such qualities, 
and its price is so much, which is even 
cheaper than that for Ivory Soap.” 
In his shaking the Ivory Soap bunch 
of ideas, there drops off for his pros- 
pect the thoughts of the exceptional 
purity and the advantage of floating 
of Ivory Soap, which immediately are 
compared with the qualities of the 
new soap. The result is unfavorable. 
The Ivory Soap bunch of ideas is neg- 
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ative so far as the new soap is con- 
cerned. The salesman would have 
been wiser to have left that bunch en- 
tirely alone. 

When it comes to closing the sale 
the association of ideas plays an in- 
teresting part. The salesman may 
tie up a suggestion for action with 
something that is known to be hap- 
pening in the future, so that when that 
future event takes place the prospect 
will automatically act upon the sug- 
gestion. The application of this 
principle is seen in the advertisement 
of a certain kind of mayonnaise. The 
advertisement reads, ““When the hot 
days of summer come—refreshing 
salads—So and So’s Mayonnaise.” 
The advertisers make this suggestion, 
being confident that when warm 
weather comes the associated ideas 
will become active in the public mind 
and increased sales of the product 
will result. 

Salesmen often feel that they must 
work hard to attract attention, to 
awaken interest, and to arouse desire, 
but that then the prospect takes the 
initiative in actually closing the sale. 
Although it should be unrealized by 
the prospect, the salesman’s part in 
the close is just as large as it is in the 
other stages of the sale. 

A salesman may help a man to take 
action on a proposition by assuming 
that the prospects has made a favor- 
able decision. People do not like to 
be forced into an action, but neither 
do many like to take full responsibil- 
ity of decision. If a salesman says 
to the prospect, “When you are driv- 
ing this car this summer you will find 
such and such to be true,” he is doing 
much more to bring this man to a 
favorable decision than if he says, “Jf 
you buy this car to drive this sum- 


mer,” etc. 
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It is also oftentimes wise for the 
salesman to act on implied consent. 
For instance, if a health officer had 
talked to a barely sympathetic town 
meeting about the necessity for a new 
water supply, speaking to the men of 
their love for their families, of the 
way in which all loving fathers take 
every precaution for their families’ 
health, of the bad condition of the 
present water supply, of the practical 
plans for getting a safe supply, he 
might very well carry his crowd— 
make his sale—by a climax in which 
he assumed the consent of his audi- 
ence for his program. He might con- 
clude: “You men of Redland have 
often in the past demonstrated your 
concern for the welfare of the town 
and of your own families. After lis- 
tening to these reports today every 
one of you probably is horrified at the 
condition of our present water supply. 
I am confident that you will give your 
sanction to the tentative plans which 
your board has worked out. May we 
not have right now a vote that will 
give us the authority to go ahead for 
the safeguarding of your loved 
ones?” 

If you would be a good salesman, 
keep out of the picture yourself just 
as much as possible. Begin by tap- 
ping a dominant interest of the pros- 
pect, continue by seeking his plans, 
getting him to express his own opin- 
ions, and suggesting how his purposes 
can be served by your proposition. 
Work throughout the sale by positive 
suggestion, taking advantage of help- 
ful associated ideas. Finally, lead 
the prospect to a decision which he 
feels is his own. Personal power is 
achieved by studying and honoring 
the personalities of others. 











WORKERS’ EDUCATION AMONG ILLINOIS 
MINERS 


Tom TIPPETT 


Educational Director, Sub-District 5, District 12, United Mine Workers of America 


T was in July two years ago that 
the miners of this vicinity began 
systematized educational activi- 

ties. The work is still being carried 
on by subdistrict 5 of district 12 of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. District 12 is the Illinois state 
organization of the miners’ union. 
The district is, for organizational pur- 
poses, divided into ten subdistricts 
and each subdistrict is again divided 
into local unions. 

Subdistrict offices naturally are lo- 
cated in the mining fields—near the 
point of production. They have full- 
time officers, exercise an autonomy of 
their own and hold conventions regu- 
larly. There are about 10,000 coal- 
diggers in subdistrict 5. All of them 
are union miners organized into sev- 
enteen separate local unions situated 
in almost as many different towns and 
mining camps. Our headquarters are 
in Taylorville. 

Besides Taylorville we have towns 
like Pana, Nokomis and Hillsboro, 
with populations averaging from 
3,000 to 6,000. The other towns, 
or “camps,” are, of course, still 
smaller. The camps grew up to ac- 
commodate men who came here to 
dig coal, and they are as ugly and gray 
as the huge mine tipple that domi- 
nates each one of them. Our men 


are from both the old and new im- 
migration; they and their American 
born children comprise our union 
membership. 

One half of the coal mines in this 
subdistrict are closed and those oper- 
ating are averaging less than one third 
time. Coal operators are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation and pressure 
is being applied to break down union 
standards in a mad rush of competi- 
tion with non-union fields in other 
states. The coal problem naturally 
is our chief concern—it is the source 
of our bread. Unemployed men with 
large families, in debt, can not be ex- 
pected to concentrate much on text 
books; women whose incomes have 
been totally shut off have a mental 
agony that leaves little energy for 
study classes. 

But in spite of all this, we 
have continued systematized edu- 
cational work since July 1, two years 
ago, and we have had the problems 
just enumerated with us from the 
first. In fact, without these problems 
to solve, there would have been no 
need for our kind of education. The 
union here believes that workers’ lives 
will be improved in proportion to the 
ability workers themselves have to 
force society to better their lot. Any 
argument that working-class condi- 
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tions will improve by forces outside 
the workers themselves always fall on 
deaf ears in this vicinity. The work- 
ers here know that it is up to them to 
improve their own condition. The 
example their union sets in this regard 
is too graphic for any other idea to 
take root. And they know too that 
the problem is a huge one, that can 
not be solved by a phrase. It is too 
complicated and requires knowledge. 
With that point of view firmly in 
mind, our educational work began. 
The idea originated in the mind of 
William Daech, who was at the time 
president of the subdistrict. Daech 


submitted a proposal to start an edu- 
cational department in this subdis- 
trict to his convention in July, 1925. 
It was to be a kind of education 
that would appeal only to those per- 
sons who wanted to improve them- 


selves for “timber for the labor move- 
ment.” 

The convention enthusiastically ac- 
cepted Daech’s proposal and voted 
for it unanimously. A full-time di- 
rector was employed and by August 
the classes were organized and the 
first sessions held, all within six weeks 
from the day the convention ad- 
journed. 

Eight strategic towns were selected 
for educational centers. The plan 
called for study classes and mass edu- 
cation, so that every month we had to 
import a lecturer to speak on a sub- 
ject that was related to the study class 
work, but which also could be given 
in a way that an audience not follow- 
ing the study course could appreciate. 
We scheduled eight lecturers, so that 
our speakers speak to eight different 
groups on seven consecutive days (by 
speaking Sunday afternoon as well as 
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evening, the speaker can finish our 
circuit in one full week). 

Our first study course was an intro- 
duction to the United States history. 
It began with the early civilization of 
Egypt and ran over the high lights of 
ancient European history, on down to 
the invasion of Mexico by the Span- 
iards. Then Columbus and America. 
The Colonies—Independence and the 
building up of the country as we know 
it today. But as the story unfolded 
we added new books and the discus- 
sion went off into by-roads from the 
general path. Naturally we had to 
consider why workers left the old 
world for the new and what condi- 
tions they had to put up with in Amer- 
ica after they arrived. This led us 
to an account of the workers’ part in 
American history and the story of 
the early trade unions. 

When we came to the civil war we 
had to go further with our study than 
the surface causes, for we had to con- 
sider the two different economic sys- 
tems in the North and in the South— 
wage slavery as well as chattel slavery. 
The Negro question brought up a 
discussion of Africa and an investiga- 
tion into the treatment accorded the 
black man by his white brother. We 
had to follow the Negro from Civil 
War days to the present time when 
we meet him knocking at our union 
halls for admission. 

From reconstruction days we had 
to again side step the general route 
and consider the machine and the 
worker—the factory system and the 
birth and growth of the American 
Federation of Labor. We traced the 
unions outside of the A. F. of L. too 
and the various forms of political ac- 
tion that have been attempted by 
workers as groups. We ended, what 
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had begun as a history course, with 
the world war and the post-war con- 
dition of the world. But it will be 
plain that other subjects generally 
not listed as history had to be con- 
sidered also. And it can be readily 
seen that with the kind of subjects 
mentioned above it was easy for us 
to schedule popular lectures that filled 
our mass education requirements, as 
well as being a great help to the 
study-class groups. Then we began a 
straight course in economics. 

Without the background that the 
subjects mentioned above gave, most 
of our students would have been at 
sea, but with this illumination we are 
carrying the economics course very 
well. 

Each of our study classes meets 
every other week for the economics 
course. Three months after we com- 
menced the first course we saw a need 
for improvement in English, so we 
scheduled two sessions a month for 
each class to handle the subject of 
Language. So that as the depart- 
ment now functions each class meets 
five times a month, twice for Eco- 
nomics, twice for English, and once 
to listen to lecture. This work has 
gone on uninterruptedly for two years. 
The study-class groups are assigned a 
chapter in economics, it is outlined in 
class, and after a general discussion of 
it papers are written. These papers 
are corrected for the subject named 
and turned over to the English teach- 
ers and used as a base to work up the 
language course. The educational di- 
rector conducts the general course; 
thatis, he teaches it in the class rooms, 
going about from town to town four 
nights in each week. The English 
teachers are recruited from different 
local schools. The lecturers are 
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brought in from all over the country; 
two have come from Europe and we 
have had nearly as many women to 
lecture for us as men. The attend- 
ance at study classes runs from 14 to 
38 and the lectures draw from 60 to 
300 persons; they are open to the pub- 
lic and many people outside the trade 
unions attend. These lectures are 
the only intellectual activity that goes 
on in these communities. 

Education is not a tangible thing 
and especially the kind we are trying 
to conduct, so that the value of our 
work here, I suppose, can be debated. 
It is impossible to have men and 
women do what our people have done 
here without affecting their minds; all 
of them have been greatly improved. 
Their continued attendance at our 
classes and lectures is the best proof 
of that. 


One thing that is always sighted on 
the asset side of our ledger is the fact 
that we have sent seven young miners 
away for more intensive training for 


work in the labor movement. We 
owe that accomplishment to Brook- 
wood Labor College, where our boys 
are studying. Three of the seven 
have now graduated and are back 
here in the local movement; four 
more will finish next year and four 
additional young men from here will 
enter Brookwood this fall. One of 
our young women students is finishing 
a course at the Woman’s Trade Union 
League’s Training School at Chicago 
and still another of our girls is in the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for In- 
dustrial Women at Bryan Mawr, 
Penn. None of this would have oc- 
curred without our educational de- 
partment. 

From the beginning we have tried 
to influence the community; we have 
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tried to persuade workers to run their 
communities and to improve their 
community life. As for culture we 
felt that there must be economic free- 
dom before there can be much else, 
but we have learned that culture, in 
the true meaning of that word, is an 
inevitable by-product of almost any 
kind of serious study. And we learnt 
too that people, both old and young, 
have a great capacity for play and 
that play may be directed as well as 
study can. So we've gone in for La- 
bor Drama this last year. It came 
about accidentally and has now 
loomed up almost to engulf us. 

I had been inspired by the possi- 
bilities of the Labor Drama while I 
was attending a teachers’ conference 
at Brookwood last February. A play 
was produced for the conference by 
the Brookwood players, in which sev- 
eral of subdistrict 5 students took 
part. Hazel MacKaye, who did the 
dramatic work at Brookwood, made 
a curtain speech on what she thought 
the drama could do in the labor move- 
ment. She was convincing and espe- 
cially so because she presented pretty 
positive proof before our eyes. 

In a week I was explaining in my 
own field what I had seen and a group 
here agreed to try it out. It took us 
three months to get two one-act plays 
ready for production; one of them 
had to do with the tragedy of poverty 
in the southern hill country; the other 
was just good fun into which we had 
introduced a labor slant. There had 
been undreamed of work developed 
as the rehearsals went on; the shows 
were to be produced in our own hall, 
which meant building stage, scenery, 
curtains, lights, and all that goes into 
a little theater production, out of raw 
material and we were convinced from 
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the first that whatever we did had 
to be done exceptionally well. We 
couldn’t afford to be laughed at. 
When the performance night came 
we got the surprise of our lives. 
Everybody came to our shows. 
Workers who had not been attracted 
to our other work at all came out to 
see Labor Drama. Newspaper edi- 
tors, both local and otherwise, were 
onhand. Our stage appointments were 
good, the element of costumes and 
make-up had been carefully observed 
and the men and women in the cast, 
who that very day had done a grind- 
ing day’s work in the mines or kitch- 
ens, gave a performance that com- 
pletely surprised everybody. They 
were indeed capital in every respect. 
The results were unanimous approval 
and loud praise from everywhere. 
Local and visiting critics gave us their 


blessing and best of all the “sermon” 
in the play was spoken of most. And 
then neighboring towns requested us 
to produce the shows there. And we 
did, although it meant hauling stage 
and all equipment for miles and miles, 
carrying them upstairs, and building 


anew in different halls. The recep- 
tion was the same everywhere and 
then a literal howl went up for more. 

New recruits came to our classes as 
a result of the shows and within 
another month another bill was under- 
way. We have four one-act plays this 
time, one called the “Price of Coal,” 
which dramatizes with telling effect 
the hideous truth that there is much 
human blood as well as sweat to 
reckon with in the cost of coal. Our 
present program will be much better 
than the first attempt, because we 
learned so much by doing in the other 
production. Then, too, we have an 
expert director now. 
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Hazel MacKaye is here to produce 
our new plays. This is so because of 
Brookwood’s cooperation again and 
because of the personal devotion of 
Miss MacKaye herself to the ideal of 
the labor drama. The first produc- 
tion of the new bill will be given on 
the twenty-third of this month (July) 
and the shows will be carried through- 
out our subdistrict. They will reach 
all the people that can pack into our 
theaters (for this time the local thea- 
ter in each town will house our pro- 
duction) ; they will teach their lessons 
as the drama has always taught its 
lessons from almost the very dawn of 
history, but in these parts it will be 
the first time that labor has attempted 
to dramatize itself. 

People who have come here to 
write stories about our work or to in- 
vestigate it for other purposes call 
what we have done a success. If that 
is true perhaps it would be well to 
set down some of the reasons that 
have made possible whatever success 
we have had. 

In the first place, the educational 
activities are actually wanted by the 
union’s executive officials and they 
have cooperated with the work ac- 
cordingly. I have said the idea was 
introduced here by William Daech, 
but one year later another man, Jack 
Glasgow, came into the president’s 
ofice with a new administration to 
run the subdistrict. Glasgow’s inter- 
est and cooperation with all of de- 
partment’s work can not be improved. 
The secretary of the subdistrict, 
Henry Hauser, has cooperated in an 
admirable way from the very first. 
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Other officers in the subdistrict do 
what they can for us without the 
slightest trace of opposition any- 
where. 

We have had cooperation from the 
District organization too. The /lli- 
nois Miner, official organ of District 
12, gladly runs on front page space 
all the publicity we send them. This 
has been a great help, since the Miner 
goes into every miner’s home in I[lhi- 
nois. 

Secondly, we have had freedom of 
thought and speech in all our educa- 
tional work. Our lecturers are never 
told what to say and the students too 
are free to say and write what they 
think. 

Then, too, we have received good 
cooperation from outside. The 
Workers Education Bureau, with 
which we are affiliated, has rendered 
a service through its text book de- 
partment and speakers’ bureau. 
Brookwood College also has assisted 
in many ways. 

The American Fund for Public 
Service has appropriated money for 
our use, without which we would not 
have carried on the work as elabor- 
ately as we have, and many visiting 
press correspondents have seen our 
work with sympathetic eyes and writ- 
ten flattering reports. 

We have had our handicaps too. 
Our people are scattered. The in- 
dustry bankrupt and unemployment is 
rampant, but with it all, I think, our 
work indicates that workers can be 
attracted to a scheme of education 
which has possibilities that no one can 
predict. 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


AGATHA HArRRISON* 


OR over a century and a quarter 
this struggle to protect helpless 
children against exploitation in 
industry has gone on unceasingly. It 
has changed in time and place but es- 
sentially it has remained otherwise 
very much the same.—From the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Sept., 


1925. 


* * * 


“In 1818 when the statesmen of 
Europe assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle 
a pioneer in industrial reform 


addressed to the Congress a petition 

that a prime task was 
the international fixation of the legal 
limits of the normal workday for the 
industrial classes. The per- 
son was the noted philan- 
thropist and social worker, Robert 
Owen but the statesmen of 
that day spared but scant attention to 
his proposals. 

Apart from Mr. Owen's own ef- 
forts, the idea of international coop- 
eration for the control of industrial 
conditions was not seconded in any 
signal manner until . . . Daniel Le- 
grand undertook the task of 
impressing on men of affairs the ur- 
gent need of such cooperation. . 
Mr. Legrand addressed various me- 


® Miss Harrison was one of the sponsors of 
the Shanghai Commission and served on the 
commission until her departure from China. 
She is Director of the Education and Research 
Division of the Y. W. C. A. 


morials to this effect (1840-1847) 

. «memorials which suffered 
much the same fate as those of Mr. 
Owen, but which received from their 
author a vigorous sequel in the form 
of a letter. This letter was 
published four times. . . . It 
boldly stated that the solu- 
tion of the problem must be 
found in international law . . ., 
that there be firm suppression by an 
international law of the evils 
suffered by the laboring people in- 
cluding . . . child labor in facto- 
ries, excessive labor, night work, Sun- 
day work, and the absence of proper 
age limits.".—From The Interna- 
tional Protection of Labor, by Lowe. 

* * * 

The Commission recommends that 
the Council should forthwith seek 
power to make and enforce regula- 
tions prohibiting the employment in 
factories and industrial undertakings 
of children under ten years of age, 
rising to twelve years within four 
years from the date when the regu- 
lations come into force.—Shanghai, 


July, 1924. 
_ 

The above extract is taken from 
the Report of the Child Labor Com- 
mission appointed by the Municipal 
Council of Shanghai, which was re- 
ferred to in a Manchester Guardian 
editorial as “one of the most melan- 
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choly social documents of recent 
years.” 

Here is laid bare a situation that 
beggars description. Though the 
Commission’s investigations were 
limited to the industries in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai, sim- 
ilar situations maintain in the facto- 
ries in the other centers of China. 
Therefore the reading of this official 
inquiry will give a general idea of the 
way modern industry is developing. 
Anyone who, like the writer, has seen 
these conditions at first hand, is left 
with an unforgetable memory, ap- 
palled by its significance to the future, 
and the apathy of the West in regard 
to it. 

It should be said right away that 
general conditions are discussed in 
this article. There are to be found 
in all the industrial centers Chinese 


and foreign employers who are pio- 
neering in a different order of indus- 


try. Their numbers, though, are 
relatively few. It should also be 
stated that the conditions in the home 
industries and small workshops are 
vtten beyond description; that low 
wages and long hours maintain all 
over China; and that wherever you 
go you see children working. A few 
years of playtime and school is sup- 
posed to be the heritage of every 
child, yet in China, as soon as they 
are able, children help to build 
houses, mend roads, are apprenticed 
to every kind of trade. Therefore it 
can be said truly that the industrial 
development is in line with, and some- 
times above, the general level of the 
laboring class. But two wrongs never 
made a right. 

The Child Labor Report referring 
to the vast hordes of little children 
called “male and female employees 
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under twelve years of age,” says: 
“The commencement age varies with 
the nature of the employment, but it 
can be asserted that, generally speak- 
ing, the child begins to work in the 
mill or factory as soon as it is of any 
economic value to the employer. The 
commission has visited a number of 
mills and similar places of employ- 
ment both during the day and at 
night, and has seen very many chil- 
dren at work who could not have 
been more than six years of age. The 
hours of work are generally twelve, 
with not more than one hour off for 
a meal. The children frequently have 
to stand the whole time they are at 
work. In many industries day and 
night work is the rule, there being 
two shifts of twelve hours each.” 

Again, when speaking of silk fila- 
tures where the children’s work is to 
brush cocoons: 

“This operation is performed over 
basins containing nearly boiling water 
with which the fingers of the children 
frequently and necessarily come in 
contact, thereby becoming roughened 
and unsightly. The regular 
hours of work are twelve. . . . 
Many of the children employed are 
very young, being certainly not more 
than six years of age. . . . In 
the Shanghai district the children al- 
most invariably stand the whole time 
they are at work, five or six hours at 
a stretch. Owing to the pres- 
ence of the hot water in the basins, 
the temperature of the workroom is 
always considerably above the normal 
and the atmosphere is very humid. 
It was stated that fainting in hot 
weather is not uncommon. . . . In 
the main, they present a pitiable 
sight. Their physical condition is 
poor, and their faces are devoid of 
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any expression of happiness or well- 
being. ‘They appear to be miserable, 
both physically and mentally.” 

And in a match factory visited by 
the Commission, “‘young children cer- 
tainly not more than five years of age 
were to be seen working with incredi- 
ble rapidity.” 

To the evidence in this ‘most mel- 
ancholy social document” can be 
added many other disgraceful and 
painful details. Emphasis has been 
laid on child labor, but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that where this 
exists all other evils flourish—long 
hours, night work, unfenced machin- 
ery, insanitary conditions. Where a 
public is insensitive to the evils of 
child labor, or unwilling to face the 
great difficulties in abolishing it, any- 
thing can be expected. One is 


haunted by memories of women who 


work up to, and immediately after 
childbirth; frequently bringing the 
very young babies right into the fac- 
tories in the midst of noise, dust and 
bad air; the sight of a woman with 
a baby strapped to her so she could 
feed it and continue reeling silk at the 
same time; going through a factory 
with a manager who held a large 
handkerchief over his nose and 
mouth, so bad was the dust; the little 
old man of five and a half years 
whose name interpreted was “Little 
Tiger,” working “‘because I want to 
eat rice”; the horrible sight of a fac- 
tory at two in the morning, going at 
full speed, filled with tired workers, 
some asleep in baskets that usually 
contain bobbins, others leaning 
against machines half asleep—others 
working at full speed, and a child 
lying relaxed in sleep in the narrow 
aisle between relentless machinery she 
should have been tending. One of 
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the leading papers had this tragedy 
as a news item in its issue of June 7, 
1922: 
“An inquest was held yesterday 
on a child employed in the 
Anglo-Chinese Cotton Mill, who 
met her death in tragic circum- 
stance. A verdict was returned 
that she was drawn into the ma- 
chinery from underneath a hand- 
rail by her feet, while asleep at 
four o’clock in the morning.” 


A well-known social worker, after 
visiting many of the factories said: 
“The stern face of Robert Owen is 
needed in China.” 

But out of this ugly picture some 
facts stand out: 


The Education of Public Opinion 


For some time past there have 
been men and women, Chinese and 
foreign, who have been profoundly 
concerned. In the files of some of 
the Boards of Foreign Missions, for 
example, could be found letters and 
reports testifying to this, and in 1914 
we find a small conference of Chris- 
tian workers in Shanghai calling at- 
tention to it. 

In 1921, however, this concern be- 
gan to be focussed definitely and the 
following were among the many sig- 
nificant steps taken: 

(a) In June, 1921, the National 
Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of China 
passed this resolution: 


“The Young Women’s Christian 
Association can choose to begin the 
industrial program at one or two 
points: a program of recreational 
and other activities among em- 
ployed women, or a program di- 
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rected primarily towards the mak- 
ing of opinion. It is rec- 
ommended that the National Com- 
mittee begin at once to make a di- 
rect and accurate study of indus- 
trial conditions in typical centers to 
equip it with the knowledge which 
will enable it to serve both employ- 
ers and employees in the most 
constructive ways and help to cre- 
ate the public opinion that must 
precede legislation.” 


The first practical step the associ- 
ation took was to accede to the re- 
quest from the International Federa- 
tion of Working Women for a Chi- 
nese delegate to attend the meeting 
at Geneva. Miss Tsung Wei Zung 
(Mrs. Chiu) was that delegate. 

(b) The National Christian Con- 
ference. 

That same year preparations were 


being made for a National Christian 


Conference and groups all over 
China were working through commit- 
tees on the function and responsibil- 
ity of the Church, the results of which 
were to be presented the following 
year. It has been said: “If it is not 
within the proper function of the 
Church to discover the human results 
of an industrial occupation, then the 
Church has no function in relation to 
the world of work within which we 
live.” 

Faced with the appalling “human 
results of an industrial occupation,” 
how could the Church fail to see its 
direct duty? To its lasting credit, it 
shouldered the responsibility and a 
committee under Commission II 
(The Future Task of the Church) 
was appointed to inquire into the 
Church’s responsibility toward the in- 
dustrial problem. This committee 
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worked steadily during the year, 
drawing in evidence from all quar- 
ters, and in May, 1922, presented 
their report to the National Christian 
Conference held in Shanghai. The 
following extracts are indicative of 
the attitude of mind toward this 
problem: 


“The Christian Church has the 
salvation of the world as its goal, 
and should always be ready to 
right wrongs in the spirit of love 
and sacrifice. What, then, should 
be the attitude of the Church in 
China toward industrial condi- 
tions? Shall it be content with 
Bible study, reading, preaching and 
talking, unaccompanied by action? 

The population of China is one- 
fourth that of the world. If we do 
not make any provision for meet- 
ing this oncoming problem now the 
resulting strife will be worse than 
anything in the West, and the 
whole world will be affected. . . . 
Shall we not feel directly responsi- 
ble for this greatest human prob- 
lem of our time, and try to our 
utmost to do something construc- 
tive toward solving it? 

Believing that the Church can 
not but accept this challenge, this 
committee offers the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. That the Church hasten to 
equip itself with all possible knowl- 
edge on the development of mod- 
ern industry in China and on the 
experience of the West upon which 
we should draw for meeting the 
situation here. 

2. That the Church, recogniz- 
ing the need for a labor standard 
for China, endorse the setting, as 
a goal, of the standard adopted at 
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the First International Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

3. That in view of the difficulty 
of immediate application of this 
standard to the industrial situation 
in China, the following standard 
be adopted and promoted by the 
Church for application now: 

a. No employment of children 
under twelve full years of age. 

b. One day’s rest in seven. 

c. The safeguarding of the 
health of workers, e. g., limiting 
working hours, improvement of 
sanitary conditions, installation of 
safety devices.” 


In spite of an overcrowded pro- 
gram, the industrial question was 
brought before the whole conference 
and the report and recommendations 
unanimously adopted. 


(c) In September, 1922, the gov- 
ernment of Hongkong issued an or- 
dinance regulating the industrial em- 
ployment of children. 

(d) In March, 1923, the Peking 
government, in response to the re- 
peated appeals from workers all over 
China for protection, and because of 
the growing labor unrest, issued the 
first draft of factory regulations. 

(e) In May, 1923, the National 
Christian Council (resulting from the 
1922 conference), appointed a stand- 
ing committee on social and industrial 
problems and several groups were 
formed locally in the various indus- 
trial centers. 

(f) In June, 1923, the Municipal 
Council of Shanghai, as a result of 
the growing force of public opinion 
and the persistence of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Women’s Clubs, appointed 
a Child Labor Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of child labor 
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in the International Settlement and 
to make recommendations to the 
Council. This report has already 
been referred to above. 

And permeating all these efforts 
was a growing consciousness on the 
part of labor itself, steadily becom- 
ing aware of the situation. ‘The Sea- 
men’s strike of 1922 was one of the 
significant landmarks. 

In a recent report from one who 
is closely in touch with the situation 
in China is the following: “The ap- 
palling number of strikes within the 
last year show an increasing unrest 
and dissatisfaction on the part of 
labor, and while some of these strikes 
may have been animated by political 
motives, undoubtedly many of them 
have had their origin entirely in labor 
problems. The most striking fact in 
the industrial world is the unprece- 
dented growth of labor unions pre- 
senting a tremendous factor.” 

To anyone visiting the factory dis- 
tricts at this moment it would appear 
that all that has just been written has 
had little effect on the workers’ lives. 
To a certain extent this is true, for the 
unsettled state of the country makes 
enforcement of regulations at present 
impossible, but it is the opinion of 
those close to this problem that this 
will not long be continued. In spite 
of the rise and fall of governments, 
there is a group that persists who are 
keenly alive to the whole question. 
Meanwhile, both in China and the 
West the results of “the education of 
public opinion” are beginning to 
show. 

The responsibility for the way 
modern industry is developing must 
rest squarely on the shoulders of the 
East and West alike. There has been 


a tendency for each to blame the 
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other, thereby blurring the issue. The 
grave responsibility that rests on 
China herself need not be discussed. 
Our concern should be the responsi- 
bility we have as Westerners for 
what is happening. It is not easy to 
disentangle the two, but one or two 
points can be clearly made. 

Is there no moral obligation on 
foreigners operating factories in 
China to observe a minimum stand- 
ard of workers even though, as we 
have said before, the general level of 
the living conditions of the country 
are low? 

In the terms of Article 23 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
it lays down that members of the 
League “will endeavor to secure wise 
and humane conditions for men, 
women and children, both in their 
own country and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend.” It is interesting to 
speculate on what might happen if 
this pious resolution were made a 
practical fact. And it could be made 
a practical fact if a sufficient number 
of people so desired. 

Then nearly all of the machinery 
used in China comes from the West, 
and representatives of big western 
firms are in China selling and instal- 
ling it. Does this carry no obliga- 
tion? To see, for example, that 
these machines are equipped with the 
same minimum safeguards that are 
demanded by law in the West? 
China, alas, reflects our painful west- 
ern history in the meticulous care that 
is taken of machinery and the lack of 
appreciation for the needs of people 
who work the machinery. A well- 
known Chinese woman, speaking in 
America on this subject, drove the 
point home by saying that the indus- 
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trial system had come from the West, 
with all its wonderful mechanical in- 
vention and device, but the knowledge 
that had been acquired alongside of 
this development about the treatment 
of workers, had been dropped over- 
board on the way. A terrible indict- 
ment. 

Many Chinese men come to the 
West to learn of our factory organi- 
zation. Why is it they so often take 
back plans of elaborate activities they 
want to develop “for the workers” 
but, on the top of a twelve-hour day, 
night work, child labor, and so forth? 
Has the West to which they came to 
learn, no responsibility for this? 

The remark of a Chinese manager, 
who had been closely associated with 
western factory methods, is of inter- 
est here. When asked if his workers 
had one day’s rest in seven, he an- 
swered that they were thinking of 
giving this, they found the machines 
needed it! If a fraction of the knowl- 
edge, thought and skill that is de- 
voted to machinery could be directed 
to the people who work the machin- 
ery, what might not eventuate? 

Have shareholders no responsibil- 
ity and have consumers no responsi- 
bility? It is almost ironical to reflect 
on the fact that there is a law that 
forbids certain plumage to come into 
this country because of the suffering 
caused in obtaining it during the 
breeding season. Yet daily, goods 
are coming in that are of the very 
life blood of men, women and chil- 
dren. 

And over and above all this are the 
international connections that can not 
be ignored. In the report of the 
Educational Commission to China, in 
1921-1922, under the chairmanship 
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of the late Dr. Ernest Burton, is this 
sentence: 


“If China sends upon western 
markets vast masses of goods 
made at present-day low labor 
costs the effect will be 
either that the western nations will 
exclude such goods, which will 
mean disastrous unemployment 
seasons in China, or will admit 
them, to the immeasurable damage 
of western labor standards. And 
out beyond all this lurk the possi- 
bilities of international misunder- 
standing and conflict.” 


Last year this “conflict” began to 
be definitely foreshadowed. In the 
report of the committee of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, that was consider- 
ing the question of “sweated goods,” 
the international aspects of sweating 
were thoroughly discussed. These 
extracts are taken from their report 
issued on August 7, 1925: 


“The following are the conclu- 
sions of the committee, so far as 
the international aspects of ‘sweat- 
ing’ are concerned: 


The progress of industrialism 
necessitates the establishment of 
international standards of labor 
conditions. 

Tariff manipulation provides no 
remedy against ‘sweated’ goods. 

The problem is one which 
calls for international treatment, 
both as regards the minimum 
standards to be adopted and the 
method of enforcement. 

The International Labor Con- 
ventions provide the elements of 
an international code of labor con- 
ditions, and the persistent refusal 
by a nation to adopt and carry into 
effect a convention should be fol- 
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lowed by the exclusion by all signa- 
tory states of goods produced 
under conditions less favorable 
than those laid down in the con- 
vention. 

As a first step to a wider policy, 
we recommend that ‘sweated’ 
goods should be defined as goods 
produced under conditions less fa- 
vorable than those laid down in the 
Washington Hours Convention. 

The existing machinery laid 
down in the Treaty of Peace 
should be utilized, but it should be 
supplemented by a resolution of an 
International Labor Conference, 
binding the signatories to enforce 
a boycott against goods the pro- 
duction of which has been proved 
to have been carried on under con- 
ditions not in conformity with the 
Hours Convention, whether the 
nation concerned has or has not 
ratified the convention.” 


Will it take another war to make 
us realize the vital connection all 
these matters have with the peace of 
the world? In the Preamble to Part 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, it is stated 
that “peace can only be established 
if it is based upon social justice” and 
that “conditions of labor exist in- 
volving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled. - 

America’s connection with the First 
International Labor Conference held 
at Washington is well known. For 
there, it was solemnly agreed that 
there should be a minimum interna- 
tional labor standard below which 
nations should not fall. That hap- 
pened in 1919, one hundred years 
after Robert Owen had stressed this 
same need. It is now 1926, and the 
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first step toward an_ international 
child labor standard is still unsettled, 
not only in the East, but here in 
America. Is it going to take us an- 
other hundred years to settle this 
matter about which surely there is no 
question? 

All the above is mainly about 
China, but what about Africa with 
its unlimited labor supply? In an 
editorial in the June issue of this 
magazine, reference is made to the 
forced labor question there. 

What might not happen if the 
more recently industrialized countries 
began their industrial development 
purged of some of the evil forms it 
has assumed in the West? Could not 
the West help to see this take place, 
and the result might be that the East 
would help to show us a better indus- 
trial order for which the whole world 
is waiting? 

In the last paragraph of the Ham- 
mond’s Life of Lord Shaftesbury is 


the following sentence: 


“The devil, with sad and sober 
sense on his gray face, tells the 
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rulers of the world that the misery 
which disfigures the life of great 
societies is beyond the reach of 
human remedy. A voice is raised 
from time to time in answer: a 
challenge in the name of the mercy 
of God, or the justice of nature, or 
the dignity of man. Shaftesbury 
was such a voice. To the law of 
indifference and drift, taught by 
philosophers and accepted by poli- 
ticians, he opposed the simple reve- 
lation of his Christian conscience. 
This was his service to England; 
not the service of a statesman with 
wide plan and commanding will, 
but the service of a prophet speak- 
ing truth to power in its selfishness 
and its sloth. When silence falls 
on such a voice, some everlasting 
echo still haunts the world, to 
break its sleep of habit or despair.” 


The world is waiting for that 
“everlasting echo” that is willing to 
speak “truth to power.” Such an 
echo will be effective in as far as it 
refuses to recognize national bound- 
aries, but sees the human needs of 
labor as one great whole. 











ITALIAN WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS 


LAURA CABRINI CASARTELLI* 


Part II 


N Italy the working women have 
always played a rather timid role 
in the trade-union movement and 

showed no deep interest in it. After 
the war, however, there was a note- 
worthy influx of women into the 
trade unions. In December, 1921, 
160,000 women were organized in 
trade unions affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor, as com- 
pared with one million men. The 
National Federation of Agricultural 
Workers, for instance, had 60,000 fe- 
male members, which formed 20 per 
cent of its total membership; in the 
textile trades the number of organ- 
ized women workers and the propor- 
tion formed by them of the total num- 
ber of organized workers was 54,229 
and 70 per cent respectively; in the 
chemical industry 15,000 (40 per 
cent) ; in the hide and leather indus- 
try 5,000 (30 per cent) ; in State es- 
tablishments 15,341 (10 per cent) ; 
in the printing trades 1,500 (8 per 
cent); in the paper industry 2,050 
(12 per cent) ; in the clothing indus- 
try 2,241 (10 per cent); in the hat 
industry 5,698 (50 per cent). 

In order to form a correct idea as 
to the actual situation of female 
trade unionism one must keep in mind 
the great changes that have taken 


*Signora Casartelli was an active member 
of the Italian General Federation of Trade 


Unions. 
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place in the Italian trade-union move- 
ment during the period beginning 
with 1922 and ending with the pro- 
mulgation at the end of 1925 of the 
new law on trade unions. 

There are three typical periods in 
the Italian trade-union movement: 
The pre-war period, that immediately 
after the war, and the advent of 
fascism. Up to the outbreak of the 
war the characteristics of the Italian 
trade-union movement were essen- 
tially the same as those of the move- 
ment in other European countries. 
At first, organization was mainly lo- 
cal, after the French model. Later 
on power was concentrated in the 
trade federations and in the confed- 
erations, after the German pattern. 
The labor movement never assumed 
a pure trade unionist character be- 
cause it was always promoted by va- 
rious political parties: from 1870 to 
1880 by the Republican party, after 
1880 by the Socialists, and at the 
present time by the Fascists. At the 
outbreak of the war there were in 
Italy 800,000 organized workers out 
of a total of eight million organiza- 
ble workers, of whom five million 
were agricultural workers. Of the 
800,000 organized workers, 300,000 
were affiliated with the General Con- 
federation of Labor which was di- 
rected chiefly by reformist socialists, 
100,000 with the Christian-Social 
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Unions, and 80,000 with the Syndi- 
calist Union (revolutionary commu- 
nists), the remainder belonging to lo- 
cal organizations. General move- 
ments were carried on under the di- 
rection of the General Confederation 
of Labor. The war stopped the nor- 
mal development of these organiza- 
tions. After the conclusion of peace 
the workers began to join the unions 
in masses, but while in Great Britain 
and in Germany the newcomers found 
organizations with a staple structure 
and able to absorb so much crude ma- 
terial, in Italy the newcomers soon 
dominated the pre-war trade-union 
organizations. During the years 
1919 and 1920, the General Confed- 
eration of Labor was very strong 
numerically, having reached a mem- 
bership of two million. In 1921, 
however, its collapse began. Its 
membership decreased rapidly and at 
the end of 1923 it had only 200,000 
members, of which 20,000 were 
women. 

During the chaos in the trade- 
union movement the women once 
more fell back into their former skep- 
ticism and between 1922 and 1924 
they retired completely from the field 
of trade unionism. While very few 
continued as members in the General 
Federation of Labor, and only a few 
in the Catholic trade unions, neither 
can it be asserted that in the last 
three years many of them have joined 
the Fascist unions. Until recently, 
that is, prior to the passage of the re- 
cent law on trade unions drafted by 
Minister Rocco, the Fascist Corpora- 
tions had few women among their 
members. It should be kept in mind 


that the Fascist Corporations were 
created to protect above all the inter- 
ests of the invalid ex-soldiers of the 
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World War, and that with this aim 
in view they had on several occasions 
assumed a hostle attitude to woman 
labor, demanding the dismissal of 
woman employees and professional 
workers so that their positions might 
be taken by men. Such a policy was 
not likely to attract women to the 
corporations. 

In the summer of 1922 the leaders 
of the Fascist Corporations claimed 
for them a membership of about 500,- 
ooo and at the end of the year of 
about 1,000,000. The movement 
which originated in agriculture soon 
spread into industry, commerce, and 
intellectual occupations, from one 
group to another, and from region 
to region, and several months ago 
Lavaro d’ Italia, the organ of the 
Confederation of Fascist Corpora- 
tions, asserted that the corporations 
had two million members, organized 
in twenty-one corporations and in 
several national unions (sindacate). 


New Orientation 


At the end of 1925 a new trade 
union movement began in Italy, which 
will bear fruit in the new year. One 
can merely watch its seeds sprouting 
and await the developments of the 
experiment of a new heterodox trade- 
union movement. This movement 
will be judged by its result. 

Fascist trade unionism has pro- 
claimed itself to the masses as a de- 
fender of the rights of both capital 
and labor, of public order and of co- 
operation of the classes with a view 
to more intensive production. On 
October 3, 1925, representatives of 
the Fascist Corporations and of the 
Confederation of Industrial Employ- 
ers met under the chairmanship of 
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the Secretary of the Fascist party and 
concluded an agreement stipulating 
that the industrial employers, follow- 
ing the example of the agricultural 
employers, shall recognize the Fas- 
cist corporations as the sole repre- 
sentatives of labor, that all contrac- 
tual relations shall be regulated by 
these organizations, and that the 
works councils (commissioni di fab- 
brica) shall be suppressed. These 
works councils were elected by the 
workers and were predominatingly 
composed of members of the old 
trade unions. 

The Italian State and the Fascist 
Government which had _ facilitated 
the development of this situation 
thought that the proper time had ar- 
rived for prohibiting self defense of 
the classes and substituting for it 
state justice. The state cannot sup- 


press the classes and must permit 


their organization. Now, however, 
it controls and regulates the relations 
of capital and labor and _ incorpo- 
rates their organizations in the State. 
The government has promulgated a 
law on employers and workers’ or- 
ganizations which regulates the rela- 
tions of capital and labor and the de- 
fense of the classes and groups. The 
government could not ignore the 
agreement of employers and work- 
ers recognizing the Fascist unions 
and the Confederation of Industrial 
Employers which latter has now 
added the designation “Fascist’”’ to 
its name, as the sole representatives 
of labor and capital. 

Without entering upon their merit, 
the provisions of the law, which be- 
ginning with the year 1926 initiates 
experimentally a heterodox trade- 
union movement, may be briefly sum-' 
marized as follows: 
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Legal recognition of employers 
and workers’ organizations is facul- 
tative. 

The objects of the organizations 
must include aid to members, as well 
as their training and education. 

Only a single union shall be recog- 
nized for each class of employers and 
of workers in each territorial district. 

Organizations not legally recog- 
nized will be allowed to exist as free 
associations. 

Legal recognition of an organiza- 
tion will be conditioned on the fur- 
nishing of guaranties of its officers’ 
good morals, ability, and national loy- 
alty. 

The legally recognized organiza- 
tions will represent all the employers, 
workers, artists and _ professional 
workers of the group and territorial 
district for which they were estab- 
lished, whether they are members of 
the organizations or not, and such 
organizations are authorized to as- 
sess annual contributions for the nec- 
essary cost of their operation on all 
those whom they represent whether 
or not they are members. 

Legally recognized organizations 
are subject to state supervision, which 
will be exercised in various forms. 

Legally recognized organizations 
will enjoy a monopoly of the occupa- 
tional representation of members and 
non-members in all matters relating 
to the labor contract. 

Organizations of employees of the 
State will not be recognized legally 
and soldiers, judges, officials of the 
ministries of foreign affairs, of the in- 
terior, of justice and of the colonies, 
as well as professors of universities 
and secondary schools are prohibited 
from forming any kind of organiza- 
tion. 
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Legal recognition will not be 
granted to organizations maintain- 
ing without governmental approval 
relations with international organiza- 
tions. 

All disputes in the public services, 
agriculture, and industry relating to 
the labor contract must be decided by 
the industrial courts. 

An industrial court will be estab- 
lished at each court of appeals as a 
section of such court and is to be com- 
posed of three judges who will be as- 
sisted from case to case by two lay- 
men who are experts in problems of 
production and who will be chosen 
from a general list of experts divided 
into groups and subgroups and ap- 
proved by the ministers of justice and 
of national economy. 

Strikes, lockouts, sabotage, ob- 
structionism, etc., are punishable by 
imprisonment and heavy fines. 

What influence will this new regu- 
lation which changes all traditions of 
the trade-union movement exercise 
upon the female element? 

The law authorizes the levying of 
a direct tax for trade-union activi- 
ties on the salaries and wages of all 
male and female workers, with the 
exception of a few groups, such as 
persons in military service, state and 
communal employees, professors, 
teachers, judges. 

One becomes a member of an or- 
ganization first by a simple adminis- 
trative act and is afterwards free to 
ratify this act by a voluntary declara- 
tion of complete adherence. This 
second point will be the one which 
will show the real participation of the 
working women in the trade-union 
movement because the official enroll- 
ment does not mean much as far as 
real trade-union loyalty is concerned. 
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In the new law on trade unions 
there are, however, several provisions 
which may make it easier to get the 
mass of unorganized woman workers 
to enroll in the unions. 

Article 5 says: “Organizations rec- 
ognized by law are entitled to re- 
quire from all employers, workers, 
artists, and professional workers rep- 
resented by them, whether or not they 
are members of the organization, an 
annual contribution. ' 

And Article 10 provides: “‘Collec- 
tive agreements concluded by legally 
recognized organizations of workers, 
artists, and professional workers are 
binding on all the employers, work- 
ers, artists and professional workers 
represented by them in accordance 
with Article 5.” 

Does this mean that the unions are 
to be compulsory unions? Inversely 
it may be said that the freedom left 
to citizens to enroll or not to enroll 
in the unions is illusory if, even when 
they do not enroll, they become sub- 
ject to the same obligations as the 
members without having the rights of 
members. In order to avoid occupy- 
ing such an inferior position all work- 
ers will make haste to enroll in the 
recognized unions. Thus the “single” 
union will become a “compulsory” 
union. 

The Fascist corporations have of 
late repeatedly expressed their inten- 
tion of making propaganda with a 
view to enrolling women. As a mat- 
ter of fact they have, as the General 
Confederation of Labor has done be- 
fore them, created at their headquar- 
ters a Secretariat for women which 
will concern itself with all problems 
of the protection of women. 

Will women represent an active 
element in the corporations and will 
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they also hold directing or leading 
positions or will they merely be part 
of the crowd? The law on trade 
unions makes no distinction as to 
sexes. The constitutions of the 
unions do not shut the door on 
women. It will depend on the women 
themselves whether they will become 
members as free citizens or as ignoble 
servants. It seems to be the inten- 
tion of the leaders of the corpora- 
tion to call on the women for volun- 
tary cooperation in the work of trans- 
formation imposed by law on the 
unions. The law requires the legally 
recognized unions not to restrict their 
activities solely to economic purposes. 
Such unions must in addition to pro- 
tecting the economic and social in- 
terests of their members, also engage 
in welfare work and in educational 
work of a moral, religious and na- 
tional character. Asa matter of fact, 
ceremonies of a religious character 
have become quite frequent. Many 
corporations solemnly place a cruci- 
fix in their meeting halls and authori- 
ties of the state and church are always 
present at such ceremonies. 

There is one paragraph in the law 
which is sure to arouse the interest 
of the women or of those men who 
champion the women. But in order 
to profit from this paragraph the 
woman workers must play an active 
part in the unions and assist the union 
officers in their work and not be con- 
tent with paying contributions to the 
unions. 

The paragraph in question is that 
dealing with the lists from which the 
experts will be selected who are to 
assist the judges of the industrial 
courts. If the woman workers do 
not bring pressure to bear upon the 
secretaries and presidents, it will 
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come to pass, that even in industry 
groups in which women from the ma- 
jority of the working force, such as 
the textile and clothing industries, the 
experts listed will all be men. In 
this respect the woman workers must 
stand firm and insist that women 
shall be included among the experts 
of certain industry groups. 

It is dificult to make predictions 
at the present time in Italy. In spite 
of the new law the Italian trade-union 
movement is not yet one big smooth 
flowing river into which all other 
streams and even the smallest rivulets 
of the national productive forces are 
ready to flow freely. It may happen 
that in spite of the new conditions, 
some of which are unfavorable, the 
working women will continue to be in- 
different to organization and remain 
outside of any trade-union movement 
as skeptics. Since the enrollment of 
only one-tenth of the same class of 
workers is required in order to form 
a union which will be recognized by 
law and invested with all the rights 
and obligations of the entire class, 
the woman workers may find it more 
convenient to continue indifferent in 
the matter of organization. On the 
other hand, the corporations will 
have many means at their hand for 
carrying on propaganda. They co- 
operate moreover closely with the In- 
stitution for Spare Time Welfare 
Work (Opera Dopo Lavero) the 
National Aid Institution for Mothers 
and Infants (Opera Nagionale As- 
sistenza Maternita e Infanzia) and 
the Institution for Welfare Work 
among Young Persons (Opera per 
I’assistenza alla Gioventie), all of 
which are institutions under govern- 
ment supervision, organized on the 
federative plan and devoted to pur- 
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poses which are most noble and use- 
ful and beneficial to working women. 
With the aid of the corporations 
the working woman may derive even 
greater benefits from these institu- 
tions. It should be noted also that 
since the corporations have not the 
strict character of labor organiza- 
tions there are a multitude of classes 
organized in them and female labor 
owing to its infinite specializations 
can always find a niche for itself. 
The corporations, for example, have 
a big organization of workers of the 
moving picture industry. Up to the 
present, however, there has been no 
organization whatever for female do- 
mestic servants or female home work- 
ers, and these classes of workers do 
not come under legal trade union reg- 
ulation. 

In addition to the Fascist corpora- 
tions there will continue to exist not 
as legally recognized unions but as de 
facto associations other unions affili- 
ated with the General Confederation 
of Labor and with the Federation of 
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Catholic Unions; other unions may 
spring up. The General Confedera- 
tion of Labor is reorganizing itself 
with a view to modest tasks, such as 
study, criticism, technical and moral 
assistance, training of the workers in 
trade unionism and social and labor 
problems, and is ignoring all tasks 
relating to the labor contract which 
are now being monopolized by the 
legally recognized unions, the Fas- 
cist corporations. 

Will there be woman workers who 
in accordance with the law will pay 
contributions to the legally recog- 
nized unions but who will also con- 
tinue their membership in the free 
trade unions? As I have said before, 
it is difficult to make predictions. 
One must leave it to time and to the 
results of the new order to clarify 
the situation in spite of all innova- 
tions and uncertainties as the woman 
trade-union movement may receive 
an impulse and the principle of or- 
ganization make proselytes among 
the women. 





POWER ROMANCE AND REALISM 
M. H. HepceEs 


AM an American’ workman. 

When conditions are fair, and 

the sun of prosperity shines 
down, I average $50 a week. I have 
a wife and three children, and own 
an equity of $800 in a little home. 
I am reasonably wide awake to the 
technical advancements going on in 
industry, to the tremendous contribu- 
tions made to industry by science, 
and I have painfully become aware 
that we workers in our homes and 
in our trades have not reaped the 
full harvest of good things that the 


great technical advances in all in- 


dustry warrant. I will not go so 
far as one English economist went, 
when he said that the workers are 
no better off than they were at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution 
in 1835, before the engineers, the 
chemists and the personnel managers 
took over the running of industry, 
for trade union organization has won 
us many things. But I am a little 
restless when I hear stories about 
how the General Electric and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have suppressed private 
initiative in inventions designed to 
help human life, and have beat down 
wages as they suppressed the union 
designed to aid the worker to a better 
living. I believe that I have a share 
as a producer and a consumer in that 
better world which the technicians 
say waits just around the corner. 


Lately I have grown interested 
in water power, not because water 
power is going to displace coal in the 
generation of electricity, but because 
water power has focused attention on 
three things: first, on the cheap pro- 
duction of electrical power for in- 
dustrial use; second, on the public’s 
share in the production of power; 
and third, on the necessity of tying 
in systems in order to get the full 
benefit of water power, with the at- 
tendant evil of private monopoly of 
the sources of production. I have 
seen the realization and the further 
promise of an electrified industry, so 
I have come to ask myself two ques- 
tions: 

A. When am I going to be able 
to equip our home with electrical 
power and all electrical time-saving 
devices; with an electrical iron, vac- 
uum cleaner, toaster and fan, with 
an electrical dishwasher, electrical 
clothes washer and an electrical floor 
polisher and electrical refrigerator, 
so that my wife can win leisure and 
those things that go with leisure? 

B. When am I going to see drud- 
gery and monotony eliminated from 
industry, see production greatly in- 
creased, know myself a sharer finan- 
cially in this increased production, 
and be made to feel myself a part 
of this industry with a voice in its 
management through a representa- 
tive of my union, a democratically 
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controlled, not a despotically admin- 
istered, company organization? 

The American workman is asking 
these questions all the time up and 
down the breadth of this land, and 
I, an American workman, hold that 
they are the most important ques- 
tions of my day and generation. I 
hold that the correct answers to these 
two questions will determine whether 
the present economic system is in re- 
ality, as its supporters contend, the 
finest in the world. 


II 


Several answers to these questions 
have been given, by politicians, by 
economists, by engineers and by labor 
leaders. When an American worker 
attends a conference such as the 
Giant Power Institute held at Brook- 
wood Labor College, under the aus- 


pices of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, in July, 


he is surfeited with answers. But 
the answers do not always satisfy, 
and they do not always ring true. It 
is my intention to review certain of 
these answers, and I have grouped 
them ’round the following: (1) the 
oficial company answer; (2) the in- 
dependent technician’s answer; (3) 
the political answer; (4) and the 
trade union answer. 

Corporation representatives were 
present at the Brookwood Con- 
ference. They came with charts, 
moving-picture films dramatic and 
merely pictorial, illustrated folders 
and ready tongues to present the 
point of view of the power corpo- 
rations. The delegates to the con- 
ference were given to understand 
that this publicity work was a great 
industry within the industry, and that 
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the departments of “public relations” 
which the power corporations oper- 
ate are the most dearly cherished 
branches of the business. One thing 
was evident; the power corpora- 
tions—if they ever did—no longer 
take ‘“the-public-be-damned” atti- 
tude. They are trying to take the 
public into their confidence, as far 
as it is expedient to do so. As far 
as these confidential revelations re- 
veal anything, the following repre- 
sents the policy of the power corpo- 
rations and indicates what the Amer- 
ican workman may expect from that 
source. 

First, the power corporations ex- 
pect to make the most of the ro- 
mantic appeal of electricity. They 
expect to keep this side out to the 
public, hoping to hide whatever sor- 
did financial and labor transactions 
may be going forward behind this 
screen of high industrial adventure. 
When a Steinmetz triumphs over 
nature, power corporations expect to 
attach his glory to their chariot. 

Second, the question of ownership 
and control is in no way to be dis- 
cussed with the public, except in the 
guise of customer ownership. Under 
questioning, representatives of the 
power corporations admitted at the 
Brookwood Institute that customer 
ownership gave no control, and as yet 
represented only a small block of ac- 
tual stock ownership. They seemed 
a little hurt that anyone should ques- 
tion the social good of private trusti- 
fication, and disclosed a tendency to 
regard as singularly old-fashioned 
the interest of the trade unionist in 
the question, ““Who owns the plant 
in which I work?” 

Third, the power corporations ex- 
pect to reduce power rates. This 
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will be done more as an effort to in- 
crease consumption, therefore to en- 
hance profits, than as an effort to 
better service. 

Fourth, the power corporations 
expect to keep wages down. They 
expect to continue their anti-union 
policies, though they admit that the 
company unions are now captained by 
men who learned the value of organ- 
ization in the trade unions, and they 
admit that company unions do not 
give a similar training. 

In short, the present trend in the 
power field manifests a singular like- 
ness to the trend in the telephone in- 
dustry ten years ago. From all ma- 
terial manifestations, we may expect 
to see a power monopoly, unregu- 
lated by government agencies, anti- 
union in policy and uneconomical in 
technical management. 


III 


The power corporations say that 
industry should be run for profit. 
The independent technician contends 
it should be run for public service 
made efficient through the elimina- 
tion of waste. Charges of wasteful- 
ness against the power corporations 
were brought to the Giant Power In- 
stitute by two distinguished engineers 
and one lawyer who has devoted 
his life to a fight for conservation. 
These were Walter N. Polakov, 
Morris L. Cooke, Chairman of 
Pennsylvania’s Giant Power Survey, 
and Philip Wells, deputy attorney- 
general of Pennsylvania. Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Cooke are associated to- 
gether in the Pennsylvania Giant 
Power Movement. Though it is 
now admitted that that Giant Power 
plan in the Keystone State has been 
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headed off by the private interests, 
Mr. Wells regards the technical con- 
tributions of Mr. Cooke and his as- 
sociate of large constructive value. 
Mr. Wells told the Brookwood Con- 
ference that Pennsylvania had al- 
ready forced the private interests to 
make important technical reforms in 
the industry. These centered chiefly 
in greater production, better distri- 
bution and cheaper consumption. 
The technical advances sought by the 
Pennsylvania power engineers were: 
go to cheap source of power (in this 
case the mine mouth) ; seek mass pro- 
duction through the utilization of 
huge stations capable of generating 
500,000 kw.; burn cooked coal in the 
stations, recovering valuable by-prod- 
ucts; seek mass distribution over 
transmission lines carrying 220,000 
volts from the coal fields to the in- 
dustrial centers; pool the power; ex- 
tend electric service to farms; elec- 
trify the railroads; and reduce rates 
to the consumers. 

“We believe that the hauling of 
coal great distances in cars has be- 
come archaic,” declares Mr. Cooke, 
“and it is a great deal easier and 
cheaper to transmit electricity over 
high tension wires from the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania or from the 
water powers of New York to the 
great industrial centers than it is to 
haul coal there. The leaders of the 
electrical industry accept the situa- 
tion but say they cannot put that 
policy into effect, but they are grad- 
ually doing so by a drifting effect 
(allowing themselves to drift into 
it).” 

Mr. Polakov flatly denounces the 
technical management of the electri- 
cal industry. “I suppose,” he says, 
“we should remember that bankers 
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and financiers are in control of the 
industry and not technicians.” Mr. 
Polakov indicts the industry on two 
main counts: (1) Central stations 
are marvels of inefficiency. If they 
first extracted by-products from the 
coal burned they could save two and 
one-half billions of dollars annually. 
(2) If central stations utilized the 
exhaust steam they could heat houses 
and operate trolley cars at low cost. 

The vision of the engineer is of a 
tight, smoothly functioning industry 
ninety-eight per cent efficient, giving 
the consumer the maximum of service 
at the minimum of cost. 


IV 


The electrical industry may be in- 
eflicient technically, but it is a wizard 
when it comes to extracting cash from 
the consumer. This is the main in- 
dictment brought by the advocates of 
public ownership. Another indict- 
ment brought by friends of public 
ownership is that the centralization 
of ownership and control, unchecked, 
(and even friends of government 
regulation admit that regulation does 
not regulate) makes for corruption 
and tyranny. Advocates of public 
ownership believe that public owner- 
ship neatly severs the power tangle, 
giving the consumer good service at 
low rates, and labor a square deal. 
A section of America’s labor move- 
ment is committed to public owner- 
ship, but they are “in” with no illu- 
sions. They know that there may 
be romancing and a good deal of 
spoofing here as in the case of the 
power corporations, who see man of 
the future ejected from bed by an 
electrical arm after he has started the 
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furnace fire and cooked breakfast 
electrically while lying on airy mat- 
tresses. Public ownership has proved 
that it can reduce rates and can ad- 
vance in technical efficiency, yet it 
has yet to prove that it can treat 
workmen fairly. A Federal govern- 
ment that is ready to jump to serve 
injunctions on striking workers makes 
said workers cautious in waving the 
flag too fulsomely for public owner- 
ship. Still public ownership offers 
the clearest avenue of approach to 
the present power problem. As gov- 
ernment ownership is conceived, in- 
dustry is not to be run by politicians, 
as its foes assert, but by technicians. 
Both the Plumb plan, and the plan 
offered by the United Mine Workers 
of America provide for the forma- 
tion of a government corporation, 
with the government as Capitalist, 
and technicians and workers sharing 
in management. Such a plan should . 
guarantee to workers full recognition 
of its union at good wages, and fine 
working conditions. 


V 


Mark Sullivan, veteran writer for 
respectable newspapers, said recently 
that the last twenty-five years had 
proved that labor in America had 
been right in most of its contentions. 
The reason is simple; labor does not 
dare to be wrong. It lives danger- 
ously. It faces too many foes, too 
many hazards. It does not dare to 
kid itself. It must scan the present 
hour for promise of future fulfill- 
ment. 

Scanning the present, as fifty dele- 
gates to the Brookwood Giant Power 
Institute recently did, brought the 
following statement of accounts: 
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DEBIT: 


Electricity is no panacea. It will 
not usher in the millenium, as 
high-powered publicity agents of the 
power corporations insist. 

The power corporations have ad- 
vanced their process of consolida- 
tion already virtually to a power 
monopoly. 

Customer ownership is not in- 
tended to give the public control of 
private corporations. 

Technical efficiency when applied 
to keeping workers subjected into 
company unions is a menace rather 
than a blessing. 

Public ownership has yet to prove 
that it has more to offer in the way 
of industrial democracy than private. 


CREDITS: 


Power corporations are slowly im- 


proving their technical equipment. 


Public ownership has reduced rates 
and given better service. 

Advocates of public ownership are 
sympathetic with union recognition 
and with workers’ participation in 
management. 

Technical science has still much to 
offer in the way of improvement for 
the industry. 

The unionists viewed these possi- 
bilities with a good deal of self- 
searchings. And, as old Omar has 
it, “They came out the same door 
wherein they went.” Which means, 
they re-discovered that organization 
is the cue to any solution of the 
power problem. 

They found again that the trade 
union should be protected and 


strengthened as the only redressing 
force in industry. Whether power 
corporations succeed in fastening 
ugly monopoly upon the nation, as 
the chances are they will, or public 
super-power becomes an actuality, 
the workers have exactly the same 
task: build an efficient trade union 
organization. 
This does not mean, of course, 
that the problem is the same as it 
was ten or twenty years ago. Ab- 
solutely not. The Power Revolution 
is an actuality. A new kind of in- 
dustry is imminent, more complex, 
with automatic machines, mass pro- 
duction, centralized control — not 
only in the automobile industry but 
everywhere, even on farms—every- 
where save perhaps in the building 
trades. This means that a trade 
union must develop (1) greater mo- 
bility; it must be able to meet modern 
conditions more rapidly; and (2) it 
can best do this by technical knowl- 
edge only. More and better educa- 
tion for workers is the only protec- 
tion from the kind of cruel readjust- 
ment forced upon labor by the in- 
dustrial revolution of a century ago. 
Such conferences as those held at 
Brookwood should be general. The 
electrical workers proposed regional 
conferences in trade problems. Reg- 
ular classes in trade union economics 
should be held, and mass intelligence 
of labor mobilized. 

The first step, therefore, that any 
American workman can take to in- 
sure for his home complete electrifi- 
cation, and for himself a fair deal in 
industry, is to stand by his union. 
An old and new solution. 











ORGANIZED LABOR IN DELAWARE 


Joun C. SAYLor, 


Secretary, Wilmington Central Labor Union. 


State of Delaware has been writ- 

ten about and “exposed” by 
more staff and special writers than 
has any other state in the Union. 
And it usually occurs that these 
stories, believed in the rest of the 
United States, are not believed by the 
people of Delaware because as yet 
none of the writers assigned to in- 
vestigate and write the “expose”’ has 
said a single word about the remark- 
able influence of the trade-union 
movement of the City of Wilming- 
ton in affairs, both of Wilmington, 
the metropolis of Delaware, and the 
state itself. 

Wilmington, during the war, de- 
voted practically all its endeavor to 
the production of war essentials; so all 
industry in its transition back to peace- 
time activities necessarily marked 
time for a period of one year, causing 
suffering from unemployment which 
not only worried the manufacturers 
and the workers but the whole city 
and state. 

In the production of leather, or 
“Wilmington Glazed Kid” as we call 
it, there had been employed approxi- 
mately 7,500 men and women work- 
ers. Due to lack of foreign demand 
for this world-renowned product, at 
one time there were but 1,500 work- 
ers employed in the fifteen plants in 
Wilmington. The United Leather 


I IS undoubtedly a fact that the 


Workers’ Union, with its three locals 
in Wilmington, had a peak member- 
ship during the “good times” of 
nearly five thousand dues-paying 
members. It was about a year ago 
that this important industry began 
to come back. 

The two principal industrial activi- 
ties of Wilmington were considered: 
first, shipbuilding; second, leather 
manufacturing. From a shipbuilding 
city which had employed as high as 
nine thousand workers, Wilmington 
saw this industry reach the bottom in 
production figures, with less than a 
thousand workers employed. 

It is thought to be desirable to 
state the foregoing facts in order that 
the reader may get a more intimate 
picture of what the trade-union move- 
ment faced in its “labor forward” 
program. 

But Wilmington has started to 
come back—and it is gradually be- 
coming the viewpoint of our thinking 
people in every walk of life that 
the wage and production doctrine 
preached by President William 
Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, is thoroughly sound and is 
applicable to making for a Greater 
Wilmington. The merchant has 
learned that his business is not good 
where workers are unemployed or 
are employed at low wages. And 
the thinking manufacturer no longer 
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stands for low wages, realizing that 
in paying substantial wages to the 
workers in his employ he and his fel- 
low-manufacturers secure the direct 
advantage of the workers’ increased 
earnings. 

The Wilmington Central Labor 
Union has always taken an interest 
in things that are of the community. 
To it and its representatives there is 
an open-door policy extended by the 
authorities of the city and state, the 
newspapers, and other civic bodies. 
When a fight was necessary, the Cen- 
tral Labor Union entered into the 
fight to win—and that it has won so 
many is rather conclusive proof that 
its methods are successful in Dela- 
ware. 

The Central Labor Union, realiz- 
ing that its prestige could not be as- 
sailed, and realizing that the time had 
actually arrived to start a_ real 
“Greater Wilmington’? movement, 
then arranged a program, through 
the carrying out of which it is hoped 
to double the membership of our 
local unions in 1926. 

First, we arranged for a successful 
mass meeting, at which the speaker 
was the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Not only 
was this meeting attended by many 
workers and their wives, but by 
representative citizens of every walk 
of life, who had come to hear the 
policies of the American trade-union 
movement pronounced by its head. 
The addresses made at the meeting 
were broadcast by Wilmington’s 
radio broadcasting station and we be- 
lieve were heard in Delaware alone 
by an invisible audience of sixty thou- 
sand people, many of whom have, 
since February 18, the date of the 
meeting, taken the time to voice their 


hearty approval of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the head of the American 
labor movement. There was a gen- 
uine, renewed interest in the move- 
ment on the part of the “old war 
horses” who had believed their work 
had been completed, leaving to the 
younger members the most important 
part of operating a functioning local 
union. And the younger members, 
realizing now that the labor move- 
ment represents progress by orderly 
methods, see that membership in it 
is an honor and a duty to their fel- 
low-workers. It is realized more 
than ever that our Nation, our state 
and our city can better advance and 
progress with the workers organized 
along representative and responsible 
lines. 

Next, the Central Labor Union at 
a regular meeting decided to thor- 
oughly awaken or reawaken the 
afliated organizations and those or- 
ganizations which should be affliated, 
but weren’t because of lack of interest 
on the part of their members. The 
Central Labor Union has practically 
been reorganized and its meetings, 
the first and third Tuesday evenings 
of the month, are well attended, the 
local unions sending their delegates 
and insisting on their reporting back 
on the C. L. U. proceedings and 
activities. Visits were made to the 
afhliated unions by representatives 
of the C. L. U. and General Or- 
ganizer Joseph M. Richie, of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
has supported our program to the 
limit and worked day and night to 
aid us. 

An organization committee, com- 
posed of five members from each of 
the local unions, has been appointed. 
The members of these combined 
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organization committees meet the 
third Tuesday of each month, im- 
mediately following the C. L. U. 
session, and discuss the campaign. 
Thus the leather worker is interested 
in the printer, the printer in the cook 
and waiter, the cook and waiter in 
the painter—and so on down the line. 
Our splendid local of trolleymen has 
supported the general campaign in a 
most enthusiastic and practical man- 
ner, it might be said, and these four 
hundred men and their wives and 
families are back of us in our effort, 
in spite of the fact that all the motor- 
men, conductors and bus operators 
are already members of their union. 
The musicians, too, are lending their 
full support. When President Green 
visited Wilmington they cooperated 
with us by placing at our service as 
his escort to the mass meeting a hun- 
dred-piece band and a large orches- 
tra—just to show that these “white- 
collared” trades unionists appreciate 
the support always given them by 
our Central Labor Union. The car- 
penters, the asbestos workers, the 
plumbers and steamfitters, the ma- 
chinists, the electrical workers and 
other organizations, too, are all on 
their toes to aid the campaign ob- 
ject—doubling the membership of 
Wilmington organized labor during 
1926. We must not forget the stage 
hands and the moving-picture oper- 
ators, for they, too, know that we can 
make a Greater Wilmington by up- 
building the labor movement here. 
The hod carriers and building la- 
borers, in their part of the organiza- 
tion campaign, rolled up their sleeves 
and collared their prospective mem- 
bers first, and then won a short and 
successful strike for a dollar an hour 
wage. The painters had to strike on 
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April 15 for an increase from go cents 
to $1.00 an hour, and they will win 
surely because all their members are 
now employed at the new or a higher 
rate with contractors who are will- 
ing to manifest the new attitude 
toward labor, that of securing happi- 
ness and contentment, along with 
production on the job, due to the 
earning of a satisfactory and spend- 
ing wage by the men in their employ. 

One feature of our work that is of 
more than passing interest is that the 
mass meeting idea has been dis- 
carded, after our opening good-will 
meeting which President Green ad- 
dressed. Quiet and effective work is 
being done in the homes and securing 
memberships there. The local of 
United Leather Workers recently 
held a successful entertainment and 
dance. Tickets were sold for a 
quarter. A union orchestra furnished 
music for old and new dances. Folks 
of all ages attended and nearly eleven 
hundred were present. Members of 
the union circulated among the en- 
joyers of the social evening and se- 
cured numerous applicants for mem- 
bership in the union. Little talk- 
ing—but much action. People today 
seem to want to enjoy themselves 
more than ever. They want to be 
entertained—not preached at. And 
the labor organizatior that has social 
features to it is looked upon with a 
more friendly attitude. So successful 
was this dance and entertainment that 
the leather workers intend to hold a 
like series. 

At present, with renewed building 
and industrial activities for the 
Greater Wilmington metropolitan dis- 
trict, there is a general feeling on the 
part of trades unionists that it will be 
entirely possible to reach the goal set 
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at the commencement of the labor 
forward campaign. Just a few weeks 
ago the cooks, waiters and waitresses 
were organized and their union, 
Local 585, of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ International Al- 
liance already has nearly a hundred 
members. Prior to organization, 
these workers had long hours. Today, 
as the direct result of their organiza- 
tion activities, these conditions now 
prevail: ten-hour day for all cooks, 
cooks’ assistants and waiters; the six- 
day week; time and half for all over- 
time; where the seventh day is 
worked, double time to prevail; wait- 
resses forty-eight hours the week 
(seven hours less the week than is 
permitted under Delaware’s ten-hour 
law for woman workers) ; pay twice 
monthly, instead of once a month, as 
was the case prior to the union being 
formed. Here is a local union com- 
posed of men and women, many of 
whom were foreign born and had 
been reading propaganda of the so- 
called Third Internationale—but to- 
day these workers have complete con- 
fidence in the American trade-union 
movement because we acted and 
brought about betterments in their 
hours and working conditions. Just 
to think of it! Through organiza- 
tion, and without any reduction of 
wages, these workers had from 12, 
24 to 36 hours each week cut from 
their working schedules! Surely they 
DO have confidence in the great 
American Federation of Labor and 
no longer regard seriously any of the 
rosy-painted pictures of an Utopia 
preached by the so-called “borers- 
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from-within” who condemn _ the 
American Federation of Labor for 
utilization of practical, work-a-day 
world, enlightened methods. 

It is now a further part of our 
program to take up at the next meet- 
ing of the combined local union 
organization committees, a plan of 
endeavoring to build up the local 
unions’ memberships further by hav- 
ing individual trades unionists solicit 
their neighbor and friends, asking 
them to join the union of their craft 
and accepting their application, which 
is in turn placed in the hands of the 
interested local union. 

Delaware has a State Federation 
of Labor and it functions on legisla- 
tive matters. In view of Wilmington 
being the one large industrial center 
the most of the union membership is 
found in Wilmington; however, our 
State Federation has already made 
several notable accomplishments and 
its officials are constantly being con- 
sulted on state affairs. In Wilming- 
ton our Central Labor Union is a re- 
spected organization. It uses reason 
in its arguments; and fights only when 
fighting is necessary—so it is re- 
spected because it takes the right po- 
sition on public questions. To us 
Wilmington and Delaware are im- 
portant. We love and respect our 
city and state and we firmly believe 
that by following the sound, sane and 
practical methods outlined in this 
article, we believe we will do more 
than our share to develop a bigger 
and better state and a Greater Wil- 
mington. 























SALEM’S LABOR ACTIVITIES 


CHARLES L. REED 


Chairman, Salem Committee on Education 


the city of Salem, in the Com- 

monwealth of Massachusetts, 
celebrated the three hundredth anni- 
versary of its settlement. Salem has 
a unique and interesting history. 
At one time it was the main port of 
the country. It is noted as the birth- 
place of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
became world famous for its witch- 
craft trials. 

Salem is a city of many diversified 
industries. It has a textile mill that 
produces fine sheetings and pillow 
cases. It produces shoes, leather, 
games, electric bulbs, machinery— 
more than fifty different products. 
It is also a trading center, which gives 
it a position of relative size of a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or more. 

As organized centers go, Salem 
would compare favorably with others 
throughout the country. It is a one- 
newspaper town and it is served by 
the Salem Evening News, an after- 
noon and evening independent Repub- 
lican paper, with a daily circulation of 
over 20,000. 

The Central Labor Union of Salem 
and vicinity was established March 
9, 1902, and will next spring celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Most of 
the trade unions are affliated with the 
Central Labor Union, which has ju- 
risdiction over the surrounding cities 
and towns. Like other central bodies, 
it functions to help solidify the or- 
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ganized workers, agitate the unor- 
ganized into organizing, protect and 
advance the political or legislative in- 
terest of the workers, and to educate 
all the workers in particular and the 
employers and public in general in the 
true idea of why trade unions exist 
and what they exist for. 

In the workers’ educational field 
the Central Labor Union has recently 
concluded its second year of classes. 
The classes were successful and will 
be extended and continued during the 
school year of 1926-27. 

The Fall of 1924, when the Cen- 
tral Labor Union decided to carry on 
educational work, an educational com- 
mittee of five, consisting of a machin- 
ist, electrical worker, plumber, street 
carman and carpenter, was appointed. 
This committee surveyed the field and 
decided to conduct a series of labor 
lectures, having in mind that every 
speaker should be an authority on 
some labor subject. The committee 
sent communications to every union 
in the district and some of the com- 
mittee appeared before the meetings. 

Each union was requested to sup- 
port the venture morally and finan- 
cially. Each union was requested to 
send at least two members (young if 
possible) as delegates to the lectures, 
with instructions to report back to 
their meeting what took place. A re- 
quest was made for donations of at 
least ten dollars. The fee was based 
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on a fifty-cent per capita, per student, 
per lecture. 

A generous response was received 
and during the course fifteen classes 
were held. The subjects dealt with: 
The history of the American labor 
movement; collective agreements; 
machinery of collective bargaining; 
recent developments of the labor 
movement; industrial psychology; 
workmen’s compensation; etc. Speak- 
ers such as Robert Fechner, Edwin 
Newdick, Prof. Harrison Harley, 
Prof. Phillips Bradley, were among 
the lecturers. The classes ran for 
two hours—one hour for a presenta- 
tion of the subject and one hour for 
questions and discussion. The aver- 
age attendance was eighteen. 

The features of the experiment 
were: I. It was purely a trade-union 
educational class; only trade union- 
ists attended. 2. Only subjects di- 
rectly concerning the labor move- 
ment were discussed. 3. The stu- 
dents under instruction reported back 
to their unions a full account of the 
lecture. 4. A full column account of 
the lecture was printed weekly in the 
Salem Evening News. 5. Each stu- 
dent was requested to send a clipping 
to his national union journal. 

In the fall of 1925 the Educational 
Committee decided to conduct classes 
similar to those held the year pre- 
vious. Ten lectures were held, which 
were successful, and their success led 
to the holding of a ten-lecture course 
on “The Control of Wages.” 

The lectures in this class were given 
by Messrs. Fitzgerald and Reed, of 
the Central Labor Union. Hamil- 
ton and May’s book, “The Control 
of Wages,” was used by the class and 
the same procedure as in the other 
class was followed. 
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This, in brief, tells the story of the 
educational work carried on in Salem. 
Its value is recognized and admitted 
by all of the trade unions in the dis- 
trict. Their continuance bespeaks 
their success. 

To those who may be skeptical may 
we call their attention to the fact that 
no group of organized workers in this 
district have had their wages reduced 
or their working hours increased and 
many of them have increased their 
wages and improved their conditions. 
In addition to that, an independent 
textile union of twenty-two hundred 
members was aided in negotiation 
with employers. This union is now 
a part of the United Textile Workers 
of America and affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
all of its branches. 

July, 1925, this textile union con- 
ducted the first and only summer 
school held in New England. In ad- 
dition to this, five members of trade 
unions in this vicinity attended the 
summer school sessions held at Brook- 
wood Labor College at Katonah, 
New York. This year approximately 
fifteen trade unionists will attend the 
Brookwood Summer School sessions. 

Workers’ Education is and should 
be education of the workers, for the 
workers and by the workers. As the 
late President Gompers once said: 
“Whatever progress the labor 
movement makes in the future, rests 
on an educational basis.” And in 
conclusion may we add the words of 
one of our students: ‘We are those 
who must sacrifice study and lead. 
That is our obligation, that is our 
duty. Realize it, apply it logically, 
and those whom we represent will 
benefit, and we will achieve our des- 
tiny, whatever it may be.” 














WHAT THE MINERS WANT OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Auice S. CHEYNEY 


II. 


te public expects the bitumi- 


nous coal industry to produce 

coal, but the miner wants it to 
give him a living. He wants from it 
a steady job and a sure one and such 
wages, hours and working conditions 
as seem good by the standard of the 
times. These familiar demands ex- 
plain themselves. The miner makes 
three other demands that are made 
necessary by the particular conditions 
of his trade. He demands a large 
amount of independence in his work, 
just enough management of the mine, 
but not too much, and reasonable 
safety. 

He wants independence in his work, 
because it has been the tradition in 
the industry that he is an independent 
contractor and he has always been 
used to making his own time and 
planning his own work. He learns 
his trade as helper to an older miner, 
who had it from some one else clear 
back to the old days when a mine was 
only a cave in a hillside. A modern 
mine has pumps and elevators, venti- 
lators and car lines, and calls for con- 
stant building and repair work. It 
employs about as many men of other 
trades as it does miners. These other 
men work by the week and are more 
under the direction of the manage- 
Yet, the whole activity of a 


ment. 
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mine so centers around the actual dig- 
ger of the coal that his freedom in- 
fluences all arrangements. 

When the work of a mine is all 
done by machinery, the miner becomes 
a member of a gang and works on 
schedule. He is a machine operator 
and most of his old knowledge is un- 
necessary and valueless. Or, if there 
is such close supervision as is common 
in carefully supervised factories, he 
is relieved of all responsibility for 
planning his work. Therefore, while 
he sees the general desirability of ma- 
chine production and efficient man- 
agement, he is afraid that they will 
rob him of his position as a highly 
skilled craftsman, contracting for a 
job. 

But because today the miner’s 
chance to get out coal depends on a 
great many things which he cannot 
manage for himself he wants a cer- 
tain amount of mine management and 
efficiency. He wants a car always at 
hand when he is ready to load his 
coal and elevator service that will get 
him down promptly in the morning 
and up at night. But he does not 
want anything that he feels as inter- 
ference. He is not sure just where 
the use of machinery will lead or just 
how much efficiency is desirable. 
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His safety also is among the con- 
ditions of the nature of the job offered 
him. It is not in his own hands, for 
it depends largely on precautions 
which have to be arranged by the 
management. 

This is a rough outline of the prin- 
cipal things the miner thinks of when 
he discusses the coal industry. How 
does it meet the demands he makes on 
it—the demands for good pay, good 
hours, good working conditions, inde- 
pendence, the right sort of manage- 
ment and safety? 

As has been said already, his work 
is irregular. For the ten years ending 
1921 the union miners averaged 214 
days a year. Working that many 
days at the present union rates they 
would make from $1,800 to $2,000 a 
year. Taken altogether, the wages of 
miners have not gone up as much since 
before the war as the average of 
wages in all other industries. Rates 
for the principal union areas are set 
by an Interstate Joint Conference, 
and other rates tend to follow these. 
But, as was pointed out in the first of 
these articles, there are always more 
mines anxious to work than can find 
orders for their coal; those which, be- 
cause of the position of the coal, are 
more difficult to mine are always in 
danger of losing trade to those that 
can put their coal on the market more 
cheaply. Often the miners in such 
places, in order to avoid having the 
mines forced to close altogether, have 
agreed to make up for other operat- 
ing expenses by accepting lower 
wages. 

In the non-union fields, wages in 
good times must be near the union 
rates in order to hold the men. When 
times are not so good they are cut 
again and again. About 60 per cent 
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of the miners are working in non- 
union fields. 

In the matter of hours the workers 
in union mines are fairly well off. 
“Company men” work eight hours, 
and miners come and go pretty much 
as they please. In non-union mines a 
standard eight-hour day has been cus- 
tomary since the war, but lately the 
influence of the union has been de- 
creasing and there are signs of a re- 
turn to a longer day. 

Working conditions in a mine can 
not, at best, be very good, according 
to daylight standards. Like every- 


thing else in the industry, they vary 
greatly from place to place. In some 
mines they seem about as good as they 
can be made; in others as bad as they 
can be and get away with it under the 
law. 
The miner is still pretty independ- 


ent where he is still a skilled worker, 
but he loses his freedom if the work 
of the mine is all done with machin- 
ery. Management and the exact de- 
gree of supervision vary from mine 
to mine. The line between good and 
poor is not a line between union and 
non-union fields. Quality of manage- 
ment seems to be entirely a matter of 
interest and intelligence on the part 
of the individual managers or the con- 
trolling corporation. 

Safety the miners certainly do not 
have. Four men a year are killed to 
every thousand full-time workers, 
whereas in England, although the 
mines are deeper, only one is killed. 
It has been proved again and again 
that a great many of our accidents 
could be prevented, but the uncer- 
tainty of operation, the general cas- 
ualness that prevails throughout the 
industry and the diffusion of responsi- 
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bility all tempt those in authority to 
postpone needed precautions. 

It appears that the miner every- 
where gets an irregular job, irregular 
and none-too-good wages, hard work 
and danger. In the union fields and 
still, as a rule, in the non-union, he 
gets standard hours. In both union 
and non-union fields the degree of his 
independence and the quality of man- 
agement vary from one mine to an- 
other. 

In all the conditions of his work ir- 
regularity and uncertainty play an im- 
portant part. The principal cause of 
this irregularity and uncertainty is the 
fact that there are more mines and 
more miners than can be employed 
every day, but each mine wants to be 
among those working and each miner 
to be among’ the fortunate who have 
work. It has been estimated that it 


costs the industry $100,000,000 a 
year to maintain the capital that peri- 
odically lies idle, waiting for orders 
for coal. 

One might hope that sharp compe- 
tition among mines would drive the 


poorer out of business. But, for rea- 
sons which will be discussed in the 
next article, this seems not to be the 
case. 

When the union tries to control the 
situation it finds that the existence of 
more mines and more miners than 
there is work for makes its task very 
hard. If the non-union mines work at 
their full capacity they can go far 
toward supplying the market. And 
the miner is, of course, not in a good 
position to make terms with his em- 
ployer where there is chronic unem- 
ployment. The difficulties are in- 
creased by the fact that most miners 
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have to live in remote places where 
there is no work but that about the 
mines. When the whole town is 
owned by the mine owners, as some- 
times happens, the difficulties are even 
greater. 

One-hundred-per-cent organization 
could do much for the miners, but it 
could not do everything that needs 
doing to make mining a good job, un- 
less the union took up the questions 
of mine capacity and numbers of min- 
ers. Miners simply can not get regu- 
lar work so long as there are many 
more of them than the orders for coal 
can keep busy. Some way will have 
to be found to limit the number of 
mines and the number of men enter- 
ing the industry. Raising wages is 
rather a farce if men ean’t get the 
work by which to earn them. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
miner would get more for his work 
if he would produce more, and he is 
advised to accept machinery and ef- 
ficiency management. But to do so 
without at the same time making some 
plan for regular operation of the 
mines would not help matters. The 
use of machinery and_ efficiency 
schemes would simply result in in- 
creasing the output per mine and per 
man, so that each order for coal could 
be filled in fewer days than ever. 
People will not increase their use of 
coal very greatly even if it is offered 
more cheaply. Engineers estimate the 
possible increase at 10 per cent. But 
the coal industry has been very back- 
ward and if once it begins to make 
use of modern methods its productiv- 
ity will increase far faster than the 
demand for coal. If even those 
modern methods which are already 
familiar in up-to-date mines were ex- 
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tended to a mere quarter of the in- 
dustry the output of coal would be 
increased 150 per cent. 

For the miners to accept machini- 
zation of the mines without any ar- 
rangements for steady production 
would put them in a worse position 
than they are in at present. Some 
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means will have to be found to bring 
mine equipment and demand for coal 
into better relations before the min- 
ers can get regular work and sure 
pay. This would probably involve 
giving up a certain number of mines 
and limiting the number of men ad- 
mitted to mine work. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


Wipe out greed’s nationalities 
And let sweet brotherhood 

Inspire the hearts of all mankind 
With being kind and good, 

And helping all their fellow men 
Sweet peace and love to find; 

So, to the Saviour’s teaching then 
“No longer they’ll be blind. 


Greed’s jealousy and selfishness, 
O let them pass away, 

So only love and happiness 
In human hearts will stay; 

Then what a grand millennium 
In all the world would be, 

And from the awful deeds of war 
We'd be forever free. 


Why should we kill our brothermen, 
All for greed’s selfishness? 

Can we expect that for such deeds 
God will our lives e’er bless? 

Ah! no, they only fill the world 
With hatred’s misery 

And leave us, in the trail of war, 
Greed’s selfish jealousy. 


Should man e’er be the only brute 
In wholesale slaughter field, 
When every other animal 
Its offspring tries to shield; 
While men are sending off their boys 
To fight for selfish greed; 
To pile up money for themselves, 
More than they really need? 


MarTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





BREWERY WORKERS’ INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Jos—EPH OBERGFELL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Int. Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers. 


early in 1900, our Interna- 
tional Union succeeded in or- 
ganizing the brewing industry prac- 
tically 100 percent. The economic 
strength of our organization in the 
brewing industry led to the closer af- 
filiation of the master brewers, known 
as the United Brewers’ Association. 
With the growth of the organiza- 
tion of the Master Brewers, we soon 
found ourselves facing a situation in 
strikes of being unable to supply beer 
to the striking localities from other 
brewers who refused to ship beer to 
striking localities. To meet this situ- 
ation our International Union pur- 
chased a one-sixth interest in the 
Herancourt Company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, so that we might be in a posi- 
tion, when we became involved in a 
strike in any city, to ship the product 
of this firm into the striking locality 
to supply the demand of the public. 
In the strikes that followed we 
were able to establish union beer 
agencies in any city that we became 
involved in a strike with the Master 
Brewers, and for more than a year 
we shipped daily out of Cincinnati to 
Los Angeles during our one year’s 
struggle. We likewise shipped to 
Washington during the strike which 
lasted for a year and eleven days, 
and to many other localities. 
We attribute the victories in these 
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struggles to the militant spirit of our 
membership, and the fact that we 
were able to supply the trade with a 
union product. 

The fact that we were able to sup- 
ply the demands in any locality in- 
creased our economic strength, as we 
were able to place to work a great 
number of men in the agencies that 
we established to take care of the 
beer in a striking locality, and it fore- 
stalled the attempt of the United 
Brewers’ Association to weaken our 
economic strength by the united action 
of the members of that association in 
their refusal to sell their product 
manufactured under union conditions 
in the striking localities. 

The Herancourt Brewing Com- 
pany grew to be one of the largest 
breweries in the city of Cincinnati, 
and a few years before prohibition 
had the largest output in the city. 
When national prohibition became 
effective, confining breweries to the 
manufacture of a cereal beverage of 
less than one-half of one percent alco- 
holic content, the decrease in the sale 
of near beer was so tremendous that 
it soon became apparent that Cincin- 
nati had by far too many breweries 
in operation, and the larger plants 
were the greatest sufferers, due to the 
tremendous overhead expense of op- 
erating large plants, and with a re- 
duced consumption of near beer made 
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this burden too heavy on the large 
breweries. The majority of the stock- 
holders of the Herancourt Brewing 
Company decided to cease operation, 
and after the plant had been closed 
down for some time our General Ex- 
ecutive Board, in 1921, decided to 
purchase the property and operate 
the mechanical department for the 
manufacture of ice, at the same time 
keeping the brewery equipment intact 
in the hope that modification of the 
Volstead Law would be accomplished 
within a reasonable time, so that the 
whole plant could again be put into 
full operation. 

We installed a 130-ton tank, and 
like all new industries faced many dif- 
ficulties during the first two years in 
operation. The competition of one 
of the largest ice corporations in the 
United States was not an easy task 
for any plant to meet. We success- 
fully overcame the difficulties of the 
first two years of operation and have 
been making steady progress. Our 
output grew far above our capacity 
during 1925, necessitating the instal- 
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lation of additional machinery and 
an ice tank increasing the capacity of 
the plant from 130 to 230 tons per 
day. 

In addition to the 230-ton per day 
production the plant has a permanent 
storage capacity of seven thousand 
tons. This enables us during the win- 
ter season to operate our plant con- 
tinuously in order to fill up the stor- 
age room for the summer’s business, 
and at the same time enables us to 
keep our working force employed 
during the dull season of the ice busi- 
ness. 

Space used in the manufacturing of 
ice occupies but about one-third of 
the plant. One-half of the grounds 
and buildings are leased to other 
parties. 

In the event modification of the 
Volstead Law is accomplished, the 
plant as it stands, with its capacity 
for ice production and its equipment 
for the manufacture of beer, will be 
a valuable asset to the International 
Union and in actual value be worth 
from $750,000 to $800,000. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can 
be made happy; and the two can not be sep- 
arated with impunity.—RUSKIN. 











INTERNATIONAL BUILDING WORKERS’ 
UNION 


Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin * 


and 
JEAN A. FLEXNER 


T THE opening of the first in- 
ternational conference of brick- 
layers and masons in Berlin in 

1903, Theodor Bémelburg, the secre- 
tary of the German Union of Ma- 
sons, declared that the theory that 
international labor cooperation was 
required only in industries producing 
for a world market, but not in “shel- 
tered” local industries, had broken 
down. The migration of workers, 
the competition of cheap labor from 
the backward agricultural districts 
with the organized workers of the in- 
dustrial centers and the importation 
of strike-breakers, he pointed out, 
were as potent factors of interna- 
tional action in the localized building 
trades as were world markets in other 
industries of a more international 
character. 

The significance of these facts was 
recognized not only by the German 
building-trades workers, but also by 
those of other countries. ‘Thou- 
sands of our masons,” reported the 
Austrian delegate to the second inter- 
national conference of bricklayers and 
masons held at Stuttgart in 1907, 





; *This is the third of the articles describing 
iMternational trade organizations written by 
authors who are preparing a book in this field 
for the Institute of Economics. 


“are employed in the building season 
in Germany or in Switzerland.” The 
whole borderland of Bohemia and 
sections of the interior send laborers 
to Germany, the Tyrol and Switzer- 
land. On the other hand, thousands 
of building workers from Hungary, 
Croatia and the north Italian prov- 
inces stream into Austria in the 
spring. The delegate from Switzer- 
land to the same conference stated 
that 90 per cent of the workers in the 
building trades there were foreigners, 
chiefly Italians. The only two int 
portant countries which did not con- 
tribute to this stream of migration to 
Germany and other continental coun- 
tries were France and England— 
France largely for political reasons, 
England chiefly for geographic and 
economic reasons. 

These migrations produced much 
the same results in Europe as in the 
United States. Local labor markets 
were from time to time overcrowded, 
the temporary alien workers, espe- 
cially those from less industrial dis- 
tricts, proved difficult to organize and 
employers resorted to the importa- 
tion of such foreign labor to break 
strikes. The countries of Europe 
most affected by these conditions 
were Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
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land—the chief countries of immigra- 
tion—and Hungary, Poland, Italy, 
Holland and Scandinavia, the chief 
countries of emigration. Germany, 
the best organized and most vitally 
affected of these countries, took the 
leadership in the effort to meet the 
situation and to work out devices for 
the regulation of the international 
flow of labor. 

The German trade _ unionists 
started out with two ideas. First, 
that it was necessary to cooperate in- 
ternationally to organize the building- 
trades workers in different countries, 
especially in the border districts. Sec- 
ondly, that reciprocal agreements be- 
tween trade unions in different coun- 
tries were necessary to regulate the 
transfer of members and to assist 
each other in strikes. It was to pro- 
mote action along these lines that in 
1903 they called the first interna- 
tional conference in Berlin. 

The building workers of nine neigh- 
boring countries sent delegates to this 
conference. A second larger confer- 
ence was held in 1907 in Stuttgart, 
where it was decided to establish an 
international secretariat. These con- 
ferences, as well as the subsequent 
ones prior to the outbreak of the 
World War, offer an_ interesting 
illustration of International Labor in 
plain, workday dress. In contrast to 
the political, socialist and labor con- 
gresses, these gatherings were small, 
and marked by a matter-of-fact and 
practical spirit. Bluntly, Secretary 
Bémelburg, of the German Union, 
tells the conference of 1903: 

We must remedy the evils of immigration by 


enlightening our fellow workers and building 
up organizations. We in Germany 


have long ago become convinced that we must 
we have 


help workers in other countries; 
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pledged ourselves to subsidize the Austrian 
union regularly for the time being. 


And in 1907, concerning the estab- 
lishment of a secretariat: 

The course of events has put Germany in 
the position of a central organization. We 
have learned by experience that complicated 
apparatus is not necessary. We have con- 
sidered it our duty to promote organization in 
neighbor states, e. g. Switzerland . . . 
When things weren’t going right there we took 
the train and talked matters over thoroughly 
with our Swiss colleagues. We set up a secre- 
tary whose expenses will be paid largely by 
the German organization. When a union was 
started in Holland we agreed to promote or- 
ganization jointly, and we provided them with 
money. ‘That has happened in many other 
cases. 


“The title of International Secre- 
tary is very pretty,” says Bomelburg, 
“but I know a lot of such secretariats 
that only exist on paper.” Ain inter- 
national secretary, even were such a 
“Universal-Mensch” procurable, he 
thinks, is no substitute for direct per- 
sonal contact between organizations. 
“If I wanted money from Austria | 
wouldn’t write a letter to the Bureau 
of a Federation, but I would go my- 
self and lay my case before a meeting 
of the Austrian executive.” None 
the less, it was agreed that Bémel- 
burg should call himself International 
Secretary, chiefly in order to impress 
the Americans, “for in America a pe- 
culiar significance attaches to titles”! 

The pre-war conferences were en- 
tirely taken up with trade matters, 
such as reciprocity agreements, the 
organized exchange of information, 
reports on conditions in member coun- 
tries. Bémelburg, the plain, capable 
and domineering secretary, discour- 
aged all excursions into broader 
“world”.- problems. Occasionally, 
however, such questions intruded, for 
instance, the affiliation of separate na- 
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tionalistic organizations in Austria, 
but were handled strictly as matters 
of trade union tactics. The initiative 
and guidance of the German union, 
i. e., Of its secretary, are prominent 
throughout. An agreement govern- 
ing reciprocal treatment of traveling 
members was drawn up by them, 
though actually the migrations were 
all one way, i. e., into Germany. Vari- 
ous measures relating to dues, organi- 
zation, amalgamation were settled 
along the lines indicated by Bomel- 
burg. Strike aid was not provided by 
the International. Each country was 
made responsible for the cost of its 
own strikes, and was to assist others 
only by preventing the movement of 
strike-breakers, and an occasional vol- 
untary collection. Amalgamation of 
secretariats in related industries was 
postponed from time to time pending 
developments in this direction within 
each country. At the 1910 confer- 
ence the name Builders’ International 
appears for the first time in place of 
Bricklayers, Masons and Helpers. 
Membership in the International 
before the war was built up on the 
basis of interest in the central Euro- 
pean migrations described—Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Holland furnished the nucleus. 
Belgium was represented for the first 
time in 1907, France not till 1g10. 
Great Britain and Russia did not be- 
long, though Poland did. A union of 
German bricklayers in New York 
City was represented by Morris Hill- 
quit at the 1907 conference, but did 
not afhliate. In 1910, 23 delegates 
from 11 countries, represented 13 or- 
ganizations with a total membership 
of 450,000. Of these, 160,000 were 
in Germany and the next largest con- 
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tingents in France and Italy, both of 
recent growth. 

During the war international rela. 
tions among building workers, as 
among other trades, collapsed and re- 
mained dormant for four years. 


Post-War Period. 
The Building Trades Workers’ 


International reconstituted itself 
about the same time as other inter- 
national federations of trade unions 
after the war. A preliminary confer- 
ence of leaders of building trades 
workers’ unions of different countries 
was held in 1919 in Amsterdam and 
the former secretary was authorized 
to invite all known federations of 
building trades workers to join the 
International. The pre-war mem- 
bers and a few additional German 
trade societies responded. The Gen- 
eral Council of the International held 
its first meeting in December, 1920. 
A special conference to consider prob- 
lems of emigration was called at Inns- 
bruck in 1921. 

The changed post-war economic 
situation had an especially marked in- 
fluence on the Building Trades Work- 
ers. As is well known, immediately 
after the war a tremendous activity in 
building started in many countries 
which swelled the ranks of the build- 
ing trades unions with hosts of new 
recruits. A large part of this boom 
membership proved unstable because 
it could not be easily assimilated into 
the unions and because the boom itself 
soon collapsed. Reconstruction in 
northern France provided a demand 
for building workers which reached 
even remote corners of Europe and 
called forth new forms of interna- 
tional cooperation, until ended by the 
Ruhr occupation in 1923. 
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While prosperity lasted, the build- 
ers’ unions were swept by a totally 
new current of socialist idealism. 
Building guilds sprang up both in 
England and on the continent. The 
Builders’ International in 1922 recom- 
mended moral and financial support 
of the guilds by member federations, 
but directed that the guilds remain 
independent organizations. Grand 
schemes for social control of the 
building industry were in the air. 

A great impetus was given in this 
period to amalgamation of unions in 
and around the building trades. In 
England, after half a century, some- 
thing like seven strong national bodies 
emerged from a welter of craft 
unions, which joined with a scattering 
of small societies in the National 
Federation of Building Trades Oper- 
atives (N. F. B. T. O.). However, 
in 1924, the bricklayers, plasterers 
and masons seceded again. On the 
continent, by 1924, industrial organi- 
zation of building crafts had been 
achieved in fifteen countries, though 
it had failed to progress in Germany, 
Denmark or Sweden. Under this 
stimulus the idea of amalgamating the 
international organizations revived. 

The membership of the Interna- 
tional reached its peak of a million in 
1922, but fell off sharply thereafter. 
Political or economic disturbances, 
or both, interrupted large-scale hous- 
ing operations in Germany, Austria, 
northern France and England. Com- 
munist agitation greatly weakened the 
unions in France, Italy, Germany. 
The Italian and Hungarian unions 
were hard hit by reaction. National 
separatism crippled the Austrian fed- 
eration. Czechoslvakia lost 42 per 
cent of her membership in the build- 
ing industry between 1920 and 1922. 
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The National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives of Great Britain 
affliated in 1922, bringing in 263,000 
members. Great Britain and Ger- 
many are the two most powerful 
members, though Great Britain as 
yet does not seem to be playing a 
role commensurate with her numbers. 
Poland, Jugoslavia and Spain joined 
in 1923 and Palestine in 1925. Twen- 
ty-one countries were affliated in 
March, 1925, and a live correspond- 
ence has been maintained with all. 

In the post-war activities Bémel- 
burg has disappeared from the scene. 
The new secretary, Kappler, also a 
German, has been keenly and opti- 
mistically interested in the “‘sociali- 
zation” movement; “backed up the 
propaganda of affliated organiza- 
tions,” and has collected data on the 
Building Guilds. 

Since 1919, and especially since 
1922, three main problems have oc- 
cupied the attention of the Building 
Trades Workers’ International and 
have been the main topics of discus- 
sion at the biennial conferences in 
1922, 1924, and in June, 1926. 
These problems may be considered 
separately. 


1. Amalgamation 
Before the war, International Sec- 


retary Bomelburg had laid down the 
policy of letting international wait 
upon national amalgamation. Since 
the war, the new secretary has urged 
amalgamation upon the congresses of 
national craft bodies which he has 
attended. “In view of the fact that 
federation of the building trades had 
been realized in a number of coun- 
tries, and would doubtless soon be 
realized in a number of others,” the 
General Council in December, 1920, 
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addressed a letter to the secretariats 
of the other building industry organ- 
izations, inviting them to merge with 
the Builders’ International. Within 
the inclusive international craft au- 
tonomy was to be respected; each im- 
portant group was promised a seat 
on the Executive Committee, and per- 
mission to hold special technical group 
conferences from time to time. Three 
years later the Stockholm Conference 
instructed the secretary to approach 
the international unions of wood- 
workers, painters, stone-workers and 
carpenters and if necessary to call 
the next conference at an early date. 
The rules of the Builders’ Interna- 
tional were amended to provide for 
a management committee composed 
of the secretaries of the affiliated 
trade internationals. On January 1, 
1925, the International Federation of 
Carpenters afhliated, but the wood- 
workers, painters, and stone workers 
refused. 


2. Emigration and Reconstruction 


A conference was summoned to 
meet in August, 1921, at Innsbruck, in 
order to consider arranging winter 
propaganda campaigns among emi- 
grant workers. Hoping to strengthen 
ties and to promote a broader inter- 
est in international affairs, the Coun- 
cil decided to invite all national fed- 
erations, not only those immediately 
interested. But the conference to- 
tally failed to deal with the problem 
assigned to it. Of the chiefly inter- 
ested parties, one, France, sent no 
delegate; and another, Italy, with- 
drew early in the opening session be- 
cause the conference refused to admit 
as a guest an unaccredited German 
purporting to be the spokesman of 
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ation. The emigration question was 
thereupon practically abandoned. 

A problem of sufficient magnitude 
to call for a novel experiment in inter- 
national action was presented by the 
great numbers of workers of many 
races and languages who migrated 
into the devastated regions of France 
to carry on the work of reconstruc- 
tion. In January, 1921, an a@gree- 
ment was concluded relative to recon- 
struction work between the French 
and German building workers. In 
November, 1922, a much larger con- 
ference of unions from countries sup- 
plying this labor, met in Paris. Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, Holland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia 
(both Czech and German sections) 
and Hungary were represented. The 
French union, the conference found, 
was unable to organize and safeguard 
the interests of the foreign workers 
because “of obligations towards its 
own members,” and the difference in 
type of unionism in France and in the 
home countries of these workers, 
namely, the absence of benefits in 
France. Consequently, a new form 
of organization, under the control of 
the International, was created. 

A committee, composed of the In- 
ternational Secretary and of the sec- 
retaries of the Belgian, French, and 
Italian unions, established and super- 
vised a district union of building 
workers in northern France, covering 
the whole of the devastated region. 
The secretariat of the Building Inter- 
national paid for its maintenance and 
retained financial control; its rules 
were those of the French Building 
Workers’ Union, but members re- 
tained their membership in their home 
unions, and upon payment of a spe- 
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cial contribution continued to receive 
their accustomed benefits. 

However, barely had the organiza- 
tion been set up when the French in- 
vaded the Ruhr (January 11, 1923) 
and German deliveries in kind which 
had made the reconstruction work 
possible, presently ceased; thousands 
of foreign workers were thrown out 
of employment, wandered about the 
district and eventually drifted back 
to their homes. 


3. Affiliation of Russians 


Like most of the other trade union 
federations, the builders received an 
application for admission from the 
Russian Building Trades Workers’ 
Union, which was considered at the 
meeting of the General Council in 
December, 1920. The friendly, but 
positive reply, affirmed that the Inter- 
national Building Workers’ Union 
was bound by the decisions of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions (Amsterdam), of which it 
forms a part; that the Russian appli- 
cation for membership could not be 
accepted because it conflicted with the 
twenty-one points laid down by the 
Red International of Labor Unions, 
to which the All-Russian Federation 
of Building Workers belongs; but 
that “if the Federation wished to co- 
operate with us within the limits of 
our statutes, they will be cordially 
welcome.” 

The international conference at 
Vienna in 1922 adopted the following 
resolutions: 

The Conference of the B. W. I. 


welcomes with hearty satisfaction 


the desire of the Russian building 
workers to cooperate, in the future, 
with the building workers of Western 
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Europe. This cooperation will have 
to be carried on with the elimination 
of all party politics, in accordance 
with trade union principles, and, for 
the first, in a somewhat loose federa- 
tion. 

The admission of the All-Russian 
B. W. F. is impossible as long as it 
belongs to the Red Trade Union In- 
ternational at Moscow. . . . 

The Secretariat of the B. W. I. 
has none the less to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Russian colleagues 
. . « In order to render understand- 
ing and cooperation as close as pos- 
sible and to dissipate all misunder- 
standings the conference considers 
that the secretary of the B. W. I. 
should make personal journeys to 
Russia for the purpose of inquiring 
into the economic conditions and 
above all into the constitution and ac- 
tivities of the Russian trade unions.” 

During 1923 the secretary under- 
took a trip to Russia, where he spent 
a week, chiefly in the Moscow section. 
He pointed out that unity with the 
Russians was obstructed by the con- 
nection of the All-Russian Federation 
with the Red International, and by 
the agitation carried on by them in 
support of minorities within the 
western Europeans unions. The Rus- 
sians promised that these difficulties 
should be removed; whereupon they 
were invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates to the 1924 conference. How- 
ever, this conference found that 
these promises had not been carried 
out. The International Action and 
Propaganda Committee of the Build- 
ing Trade Workers, controlled by the 
All-Russian Federation, had _ con- 
tinued to agitate, and the French and 
Italian unions had lost heavily in 
membership on account of Commu- 




















nist activities. Indeed, there was 
scarcely a country in which the build- 
ers’ organizations did not complain of 
disruptive communist tactics. Con- 
sequently the Russians were again re- 
fused admission, Great Britain, Switz- 
erland, and Czechoslovakia protest- 
ing, and the secretary was instructed 
to continue in communication with 
them, provided only that no difficul- 
ties were thereby created for affiliated 
organizations. 


Summary 


The history of the Builders’ In- 
ternational presents a number of in- 
teresting features: It owes its exist- 
ence to the efforts of the German 
bricklayers and masons to protect 
themselves against immigrant work- 
ers from backward countries, at- 
tracted to Germany by the construc- 
tion work which rapid industrializa- 
tion between 1900 and 1910 entailed. 
For nearly a decade the functions of 
an International Secretariat were not 
differentiated from the activities of 
the German union, which was forced 
by circumstances repeatedly to inter- 
vene in trade union affairs of neigh- 
boring states. Such effective inter- 
national cooperation as was achieved 
can be largely traced to the resource- 
ful and energetic secretary—Bomel- 
burg. 

Significant of ah extension of func- 
tions and interest since the war is the 
affiliation of the British N. F. B. T. 
O., and of Spain and Palestine—all 
lying outside the continental migra- 
tion problem, the chief raison d’étre 
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of the International Builders’ Union 
before 1914. The International has 
promoted industrial amalgamation 
of craft unions both nationally and in- 
ternationally, especially since 1919. 

The Builders’ friendly desire to 
meet the Russian trade unions half- 
way, contrasts strongly with the hos- 
tile attitude of the wood workers, 
and furnishes perhaps a clue to the 
failure of these two to amalgamate. 
However, the Builders’ cordiality has 
decidedly cooled as a result of expe- 
riences with Communist minorities 
supported by Moscow—in spite of 
promises to cease agitation. 

Membership and activity of the 
International have fluctuated with the 
vicissitudes of governmental building 
programs and the business cycle since 
the war, and with the reconstruction 
work in northern France. In com- 
mon with other trade bodies the 
Builders’ International has been weak- 
ened internally by nationalist and 
communist strife, and externally by 
political reaction. 

Issues at present confronting the 
Builders’ International are: the amal- 
gamation of craft into industrial 
unions, both nationally and interna- 
tionally; the communist agitation 
within national unions, and the ques- 
tion of relationship to Moscow; pro- 
tective legislation. The General 
Council has undertaken to make an 
investigation into legislation affecting 
building trades in all countries, in co- 
operation with the International La- 
bor Office, and to report to the next 
conference. 
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APPENDIX 


Membership 
of the 
International 
Builders’ Union Countries Unions 


1913 419,471 11 13 


1919 9 10 
1920 II 14 
1921 «1S 20 
1922 1,163,383 18 23 
1923 902,806 20 24 
1924 783,378 22 27 


Digest of Rules of International 
Union of Building Workers 


(In force January 1, 1925) 


Object: 

To unite and lead all groups of 
workers employed in the build- 
ing industry and kindred trades 
in struggle for abolition of wage 
slavery and the domination of 
capital. 

Organization: 

1. Conference meets every two 
years, as far as possible in con- 
junction with national confer- 
ence of affliated organizations. 
(1922) Formerly “in conjunc- 
tion with International Trade 
Union Congresses.” 

. General Executive (General 
Council) elected by the Confer- 
ence, meets once a year. Com- 
posed of Management Com- 
mittee and six advisors from six 
groups of countries: 

1. Denmark, Finland, Norway 

2. Great Britain (Overseas 
countries ) 

3. Holland, Germany 

4. France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Spain (Portugal) 


. Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Switzerland 

. Jugoslavia, Rumania, (Bul- 
garia, Russia, Turkey, 
Greece ) 

Bracketed (countries) are not 
yet members. 


. Management Committee 


(added 1922) composed of 
Chairman, Treasurer, full-time 
Secretary, Secretaries of affili- 
ated Trade _ Internationals. 
Headquarters decided by con- 
ference. Functions: 

To call conferences, general or 
special trade. 

In case of imminence of war to 
ask opinion of members in 
order to arrive at decisions 
in agreement with them. 


Membership: 


Ee 


4. 


All central organizations of 
building workers whether brain 
or manual, are eligible. 


. Final decision as to admission 


is made by conference. 


. For each country (State, Em- 


pire) only one organization of 
same trade is admissible. 
Voting on financial matter is ac- 
cording to membership. 


Jurisdiction of Affiliated Organiza- 
tions: 
Each federation has authority over 


its country. But for frontier 
localities the federations may 
agree to make exceptions. 


Reciprocity: 
I. 


Transfer of members is free if 
member presents himself not 
later than six weeks after last 
contribution has been paid. 
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2. Each federation pays benefits Contributions: 
only according to its rules and 
within its own area. Affiliated 
federations may enter into re- 
ciprocity agreements. (Such an 
agreement was entered into be- 
tween a dozen countries in funds. 
1907.) 

Strike Assistance: 

Appeal may be made to ee Management Committee may dele- 
tional for assistance in case of: gate one of its members to na- 
1. National lockout, or one af- 

fecting large number of 


members. 
2. After three weeks. The sending of fraternal delegates 


3. Only conflicts of an indus- by national organizations to 
trial character will be con- each other’s congresses is en- 
sidered. couraged. 


4. Oere (Sweden) per member an- 
nually, to cover travelling ex- 
penses, costs of management 
and to establish relief or aid 


Congress of affiliated organizations: 


tional congresses at expense of 
International. 


Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 

Glad for the country lanes. 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 

This is the way of life 
Till the work is done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 
Is to see that we grow 

Nearer the sky. 


Liztre WoopwortH REESE. 





TEXTILE WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


Tuomas F. MCMAHON 
President, United Textile Workers of America 


HE United Textile Workers of 

America held its first Institute 

Week at Brookwood College, 
Katonah, N. Y., during the week of 
July 12. The primary purpose of 
institute week was to secure some 
further information from the faculty 
of the college (who are authorities 
on economics), as to the best possible 
way, in their opinion, for our Inter- 
national Union to assist in bringing 
about a stabilization of the textile in- 
dustry. 

There have been many reasons 
given during the year, by economists 
and business men throughout the 
country, for the cause of the depres- 
sion in our industry. What we wanted 
to know, and to learn if possible, was 
a remedy for the disease which is now 
becoming chronic. Not only from 
the faculty of Brookwood College, 
but from the men and women visitors 
to our Institute, we received informa- 
tion which we believe will assist us in 
doing our share to bring about a 
healthier condition in the industrial 
textile field. 

We realized also that if we were 
to secure real benefits from the Insti- 
tute we must, as far as possible, keep 
our minds open and visualize the en- 
tire textile situation as a whole, and 
not study it or speak of it from the 
viewpoint entirely of the employees 
within it. 


We knew this was a difficult under- 
taking, because of the fact that men 
and women representing labor organ- 
izations for many years are more or 
less set in their particular views. 
With this difficulty confronting us, I 
honestly believe that we mentally 
bridged the chasm that separates the 
employer and employee, for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons. 

With the accomplishment of this 
alone, even though it was temporary, 
the Institute to us was a success. On 
one point we were all quite clear—the 
faculty as well as those in attendance 
at the sessions—that most employers 
in the textile industry have built 
around themselves a wall of aloof- 
ness, through which it is nearly im- 
possible for the desires, hopes or am- 
bitions of the employees to penetrate. 
This aloofness must somehow be 
overcome before lasting stabiltiy in 
our industry is reached. 

We believe very strongly that tex- 
tile employers should be more open 
with their employees in the discussion 
of their business, which is so vital to 
both. The fact that a group of tex- 
tile employers held an institute of 
their own recently, and selected offi- 
cers, is a sure indication that some 
employers are waking up to the neces- 
sity of finding out what can be done 
to make the industry a “going” one. 

We believed prior to our institute 
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week that this human factor in the 
textile industry was the most impor- 
tant one. The sessions at the Insti- 
tute impressed this upon our minds 
with greater force. One of the ques- 
tions discussed during the sessions 
was how to impress the employer with 
the value of the human factor; and 
how to make him see that, after all, 
contented employees are a great as- 
set to a successful concern. The fact 
that this small group of employers 
(now functioning as an Institute), 
might, through public opinion, be 
brought to a realization that they 
(the employers), seeing the necessity 
of organization for themselves, must 
also concede the right of their em- 
ployees to organize and be allowed to 
speak through whatever channel they 
may decide upon, or select whatever 
representatives they desire to present 
their views, would be a progressive 
step toward better cooperation. 

I am confident that if something 
like this could be brought about, and 
the desire of the employers printed 
and spread broadcast, along with the 
desire of their employees, the general 
reading public would be surprised to 
see the little, artificial wall that sepa- 
rates both sides, in their wish to sta- 
bilize the industry, with decent re- 
turns to each side’s investment in the 
trade. 

The sessions of our Institute, 
which were held daily throughout the 
week, not only dealt with the raw ma- 
terials entering into the textile indus- 
try, but likewise with the banking, 
transporation and distribution end of 
the study. 

The thought was driven home to 
us that a great waste exists at the 
distributing point of the industry. 
The fact that the mill’s selling price 
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of a fabric is doubled, and sometimes 
quadrupled, before it enters even the 
hands of the cutters-up, is to us proof 
positive that between these two points 
of distribution radical changes could 
be made, to abolish this interlocking 
of selling, with the result that the con- 
sumption would be increased through 
reductions in the selling price, which 
this change would bring about in the 
sale of the finished article. This in- 
creased consumption in the domestic 
market alone would tend, in our opin- 
ion, to help greatly in the stabiliza- 
tion of our industry. 

The question of management in in- 
dustry entered into the discussion 
very largely, as it should, because it is 
recognized today by many boards of 
directors in mill corporations that the 
waste which flowed through this 
channel alone meant in some instances 
the difference between deficit and 
dividend. 

Improved machinery in industry 
took up some part of the time of our 
discussions, and it was agreed that 
the stand taken by the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America at several 
conventions on this important subject 
was the proper one; namely, that 
increased individual production 
through the placing of new machines 
should give to the worker increased 
returns in his envelope, according to 
value produced, and not, as at present 
carried on by some employers, the 
placing of a low maximum wage, re- 
gardless of quantity or quality pro- 
duced, thus penalizing efficiency of 
workers. 

The officers and members of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
as well as those delegates present 
from various local unions, are well 
satisfied with the results obtained dur- 
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ing institute week. We believe it is 
a good thing, and should be consid- 
ered one of the necessities, if we de- 
sire, as we do, progress in industry. 

This week .at the Institute im- 
pressed me quite forcibly with the 
fact that the workers as a whole, not 
alone in our industry, but in all indus- 
tries, must secure vital and necessary 
statistics so as to be in a position to 
present to the public, through the 
press or otherwise, the facts as they 
are, in the industry in which they are 
employed. 

I have been trying to gather such 
data for our industry during the past 
two or three years, as well as attend 
to the other work incumbent on an in- 
ternational officer in the labor move- 
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ment, with the result that we are, at 
times, somewhat handicapped in our 
efforts to properly present the facts as 
they exist in the various divisions of 
our industry. I find there are many 
things that I have not as yet secured, 
which are absolutely necessary to 
those whom we represent. However, 
every effort will be made by us to 
compile this important data. 

The Institute taught us another 
thing, likewise, or rather impressed 
us with the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing the workers in local unions see 
how essential it is to their interests 
to report to their international union 
every change which takes place either 
in management or in fabric produced, 
as well as working conditions. 


A day’s work is a day’s work, neither more 
nor less, and the man who does it needs a day’s 
sustenance, a night’s repose, and due leisure, 
whether he be painter or ploughman. 


BERNARD SHAW. 





EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION ON 
AMERICAN RAILROADS’ 


Etva M. TayLor 
PART 1 


An outline of employee representation before the development of company unions. 


ODERN industry is slowly 
emerging from the stage of 
autocratic rule and unscien- 
tific management. Large-scale pro- 


duction and machine work have, in 
themselves, tended to destroy crafts- 
manship and the worker’s personal re- 
lationship to shop or company. Along 
with this lack of interest in the daily 


task came endless friction, discontent 
and blind misunderstanding, multiply- 
ing with the size of the industrial unit. 
In addition to this, the arbitrary rule 
of employers, deliberately unjust or 
paternalistic in conciliation, bred a 
deepening misunderstanding and dis- 
trust. The rapid growth of trade 
unions was the result of these condi- 
tions. An effort was made to abolish 
injustice and to insure a voice in the 
determination of wages and working 
conditions through the institution of 
collective bargaining. At the same 
time managers began to see that the 
old methods were costly and inefh- 
cient, and that an enterprise could 
prosper only in direct proportion to 
the degree of cooperation existing be- 
tween employers and workers. Dur- 
ing the last two decades, talk on the 


* This is the first installment of a study made 
by Miss Taylor in the Economic’s Department 
of Columbia University. 


necessity for cooperation had given 
place to schemes whereby workers, 
organized or unorganized, might 
share in the settlement of disputes, 
determine working conditions, or ne- 
gotiate wage agreements. In some 
instances a high degree of self-gov- 
ernment has been reached. The rail- 
roads of this country have lagged far 
behind manufacturing plants in the 
development of industrial peace 
through employee representation or 
even through cooperation. This is 
somewhat strange, since peace and 
constructive cooperation are more 
necessary here than in most industries. 
The possibility of a general strike 
among transportation workers, with 
the resulting paralysis of industry and 
the starving of urban populations, is 
compelling railroad men and politi- 
cians to give the subject more ade- 
quate attention. In a survey of plans 
of employee representation, careful 
distinction must be made between co- 
operation through consultation and 
conference with employees and coop- 
eration through actual representation 
with equal power and responsibility. 
Many companies have sought to pro- 
mote cooperation by drives of one 
kind or another. Labor has usually 
looked upon these schemes as new 
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ways of getting more work out of the 
men without an increase in compen- 
sation. Where unrest has threatened 
to develop into a strike, attempts have 
been made to confer with employees 
upon such topics as safety measures, 
shop practice, or welfare work. 
These likewise are more or less trans- 
parent palliatives, serving only to tem- 
porarily distract the minds of the 
more gullible workers from real is- 
sues. A further distinction must be 
drawn between plans handed down 
by the company, subject at any time 
to withdrawal, plans arrived at as the 
result of conference with unorganized 
and easily dominated groups of work- 
ers, and those rarer plans worked out 
by managements with strong and ex- 
perienced committees of organized 
workers. 

Railroad labor, especially in the 
train service, occupies a distinctive po- 
sition. A crew on a long run is 
thrown upon its own responsibility to 
a considerable extent. A high degree 
of skill and intelligence is also re- 
quired. Because of its unique posi- 
tion, this branch of service developed 
a feeling of independence and a strong 
organization as early as the 80's. 
There was always the lurking con- 
sciousness that they could entirely dis- 
rupt the service by a strike, for ex- 
perienced, non-union engineers can 
not be hired at a moment’s notice. 
Consequently the mere threat of a 
strike has been sufficient to bring the 
carriers to heel for negotiations con- 
cerning wages and the settlement of 
disputes. Some of these agreements 
have been made with individual car- 
riers, but more often, of late years, 
they have been made with the man- 
agers of an entire reyion. The Big 
Four (The Order of Railway Con- 
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ductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
The Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men) have stayed out of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, relying 
upon their own strength. In March 
of 1920 Samuel Gompers announced 
that the Conductors were to join the 
A. F. of L. and that the other train 
service brotherhoods would follow, 
but this inclusion of railroad crews 
never materialized.* In spite of this 
strategic position, these classes of la- 
bor have not tried to tyrannize over 
the roads, and at the outbreak of the 
war were in some cases paid less than 
other labor requiring the same num- 
ber of years in preparation and train- 
ing. However, laborers in train serv- 
ice are only about 20 per cent of the 
entire working force of nearly 2,000,- 
000.? About 75 per cent of the entire 
group is organized under the Brother- 
hoods or the unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. The 25 per cent of non- 
union men are almost entirely outside 
the train service group.’ The Broth- 
erhoods are recognized by nearly all 
the roads and negotiations are fre- 
quent between management and union 
officers. Where disputes and disci- 
plinary cases arise, they are settled 
through conferences with local or sys- 
tem committees. 

John G. Walber, Vice-President in 
charge of personnel on the New York 
Central, considers locomotive engi- 
neers extremely radical and insists 
upon the necessity for educating the 
workers against union propaganda. 


* Railway Review, v. 66, p. 582. 

* National Industrial Conference Board. Re- 
search Report, No. 46, p. 13. 

*Railway Age v. 75, p. 568. 
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“Thousands of them today will tell 
you that they owe their first allegiance 
to the organization, and the company 
comes second. Pernicious propa- 
ganda has caused it.””* 

But from the standpoint of the fire- 
men, this same group is ultra-conserv- 
ative. This is probably due to the 
fact that engineers have seen many 
years of service and are more con- 
cerned with good records and pen- 
sions than with extending a helping 
hand to weaker fellow-workers. This 
is one fireman’s summary of the cause 
of the estrangement :—‘‘It takes six 
years to work up to the top of the list 
where you can be an engineer. Then 
you get a switch engine, at a drop in 
pay, and it takes you nine more years 
to work up to a job where you can 
get good pay. By that time you've 
got moss on your back a foot thick. 
You want to keep what you’ve got.’’* 


Other groups of railway workers 
have not reached this advantageous 


position. At the other extreme we 
find the shopmen. Until the govern- 
ment took over the operation of the 
roads, they were almost completely 
unorganized. Various abuses and the 
unpopular piece-work system were 
prevalent. In their hands the weapon 
of the strike was far less effective, for 
skilled shopmen can be taken from 
other industries, making it possible to 
keep the shops open. This may re- 
sult in less eficient work and an in- 
creased number of defective cars and 
locomotives, but.it can break a strike 
and distribute the burden over a long 
period, as happened in 1922. Since 
that strike, the shopmen’s bargaining 
power on a national scale has been 
completely destroyed. On some roads 


*N. Y. R. R. Club Proceedings, v. 33, p. 6971. 
*The Nation, v. 110, 543. 
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company unions have been established, 
competing with or virtually supplant- 
ing the old-line trade unions. 

Individual roads have endeavored 
to deal with their employees by 
using different methods for each 
class. This is only natural, in that 
the several classes do not share 
identical interests, strength, tradition 
or policy. In the case of the Brother- 
hoods, equal participation in the for- 
mulation of agreements has been 
forced upon even the most obdurate 
of managements. In the treatment of 
shopmen many policies are to be 
found. Some are so obviously at- 
tempts to develop loyalty and peace 
through welfare work, to the deliber- 
ate exclusion of joint action on mat- 
ters of vital interest to the workers, 
that they can not be seriously consid- 
ered as remedies for unrest. Other 
plans provide for adequate repre- 
sentation but limit the power of these 
committees to the interpretation of 
agreements, the adjusting of dis- 
putes, and the settlement of disciplin- 
ary cases. In many instances, the de- 
cisions of these joint committees or 
boards are subject to the veto of the 
railroad executives. The examples of 
democratic cooperation are so rare 
as to convince labor that the company 
unions were organized for the pur- 
pose of destroying trade unionism 
and for the overthrow of all the prin- 
ciples and achievements so painstak- 
ingly built up. 

The first serious program for com- 
pany organization came in 1886. In 
that year a scheme was submitted to 
the management of the Union Pacific, 
but was rejected by them as a harmful 
experiment. The sponsor for the 
plan was Charles Francis Adams, 
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president of the road for two years." 
The following year, in a letter to 
the Locomotive Brotherhoods, he 
stated that the chief difficulty lay in 
the fact that railroad growth had out- 
stripped organizing capacity.” The 
labor policies of the roads were 
adapted to small corporations, and 
any changes had been haphazard and 
showed no organization or under- 
standing. He saw the necessity for 
some organization in which the rights 
and duties of both sides would be 
clearly defined; in which opportunity 
for advancement would be guaran- 
teed and the workers protected from 
the possibility of arbitrary dismissal. 
As matters then stood, the Brother- 
hoods could save a worker from sum- 
mary discharge, but could not pro- 
tect him from the possibility of even- 
tually being gotten rid of. In the 
shops there was no protection what- 
soever from arbitrary boss rule. 
After the strike of engineers in 1888, 
he again advocated the establishment 
of a joint tribunal for the settlement 
of disputes, but with no success. To 
prevent the destructive opposition of 
mere trouble-makers, he proposed in 
this plan that representation apply 
only to the permanent staff of work- 
ers, and that management could elim- 
inate undesirable workers during the 
probationary period. If men were 
then considered worthy of a place on 
the pay roll, they might be trusted 
to deal fairly through their repre- 
sentative. 

The Union Pacific was at that time 
divided into five divisions with three 
departments in each division. A rep- 


*Scribner’s Magazine, v. 5, p. 424-430. 
* The Railroad Gazette, v. 19, p. 632. 
*Railroad Gazette, v. 19, p. 632 et seq. 


resentative was to be chosen for each 
hundred workers in each department, 
and this group would constitute a 
division council. For direct dealing 
with the president and the directors, 
an executive board was to be chosen 
by the council, consisting of one rep- 
resentative for each department on 
every division. This board of fifteen 
would settle with the management 
concerning the rights of employees 
and the appointment of a tribunal to 
pass on discipline and the manage- 
ment of all benefits and educational 
projects to which the employee had 
contributed. He frankly expressed 
the hope that this would eliminate 
the efforts of “outside” organizations 
to get justice. One feature of the edu- 
cational program was the training of 
workers’ children for railroad work, 
and making the cost of these schools 
a regular item in operating expenses. 
The consideration of working con- 
ditions and welfare work was en- 
trusted to the governing body in the 
same meetings—a mistake that is fre- 
quently made in present day plans. 
Railroad managements at this time 
were prepared to establish closer re- 
lationship with workers only so far 
as it might be “consistent with good 
discipline,”* which to suspicious em- 
ployers was not very far. 

During the next thirty years, the 
railroad management drives amounted 
to attempts to weaken unions by per- 
suading employees that improved con- 
ditions would result as they submitted 
to benevolent and official wisdom, 
rather than to the subversive propa- 
ganda of meddlesome unions. When 
disputes frequently arose and bitter- 
ness increased, there was no machin- 
ery for peaceful settlement save that 
provided by federal legislation. The 
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Erdman Act of 1898 provided for 
mediation through the Commissioner 
of Labor or the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.’ 
Either party might appeal to these 
authorities, whereupon they would 
communicate with the other party. 
But the mediators were without au- 
thority to intervene on their own ini- 
tiative. In the event of failure to 
reach a settlement through mediation, 
they were obliged to endeavor to per- 
suade the parties to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. The Board of 
Arbitration provided by the act, 
called for one representative of the 
railroad, one for the employees, and 
one neutral member, chosen by the 
mediators. As the burden of deci- 
sion lay upon this third member, it 
would be extremely unlikely that he 
could meet with the approval of both 
parties. Consequently there was a 
tendency to disregard this provision, 
and where arbitration was agreed 
upon, other arrangements were made. 
In 1912 the controversy between the 
engineers and the roads was settled 
by a board of seven. The wage 
award was satisfactory, but the rec- 
ommendation of compulsory arbitra- 
tion drawn up gratuitously by this 
board (composed of one member for 
each side and five outsiders)? served 
to strengthen the conviction of the 
men that representation of the public 
means that the propaganda of the 
roads can be exercised and the merits 
of the workers’ case be slighted. 
There is particular danger of this 
when the dispute is over wages, and 
an increase in rates is threatened by 
the roads. 


*U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics. Report No. 
303, “Use of the Federal Power in the Settle- 
ment of Railway Labor Disputes.” 
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The constitution of these boards 
was so unsatisfactory to both sides, 
that they urged the passage of the 
Newlands Act in 1913." A permanent 
board of mediation is provided here, 
consisting of the Commissioner of 
Mediation and Conciliation and not 
more than two government officials 
appointed by the president. In 1916 
an assistant commissioner was added. 
When mediation failed and the two 
parties decided upon arbitration, a 
new type of board was formed, with 
two representatives each for the 
roads, the employees and the public. 
There was possibility of a deadlock 
with this arrangement, and labor con- 
tinued to consider the presence of the 
supposedly impartial members as un- 
equal representation in favor of the 
employers. ; 

Mediation and arbitration failed 
during this period because labor was 
working for the establishment of the 
basic eight-hour day, and this machin- 
ery could not be expected to favor the 
more radical demands of the men. 
In 1916 the four train service Broth- 
erhoods presented this demand with 
time and a half for overtime to all 
the roads that had contracts with 
them. Direct negotiations were con- 
ducted with the managements through 
the general chairmen of the unions. 
About eight hundred were present 
for these bi-partisan negotiations, and 
to avoid the accusation of collusion 
in passing on the bill in the form of 
increased rates, the press was pres- 
ent. As no agreement was reached, 


*U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics. Report No. 
303, “Use of the Federal Power in the Settle- 
ment of Railway Labor Disputes.” 

* Dunn, Samuel O., “Regulation of Railways,” 
p. 179. 

*The Railway Age Gazette, v. 60, p. 1161. 
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the roads offered to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration, confident that the 
neutral group could be influenced by 
the threat of increased rates. But 
the Brotherhoods refused and a na- 
tional strike was called for Labor 
Day. Realizing the gravity of the 
situation, President Wilson urged the 
passage of the Adamson Act and an 
amendment calling for a full investi- 
gation of all unsettled disputes, with 
the prohibition of strikes or lockouts 
prior to the publication of the re- 
sults. The bill passed without the 
amendment and the strike order was 
revoked. A commission was ap- 
pointed by the president to investi- 
gate facts bearing upon the operation 
of the new law. Labor was repre- 
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sented by the chiefs of the Brother- 
hoods after the first instance of pow- 
erful unions forcing the adoption of 
reforms on a national basis for the 
benefit of the workers of an entire 
industry. The law did not effectively 
establish the eight-hour day as this 
was made the standard for pay, but 
without punitive overtime.* The 
question of its constitutionality arose 
in 1917, and the unions, impatient 
because of the delayed decision, again 
threatened to strike. Shortly after 


an agreement was reached the Sv- 
preme Court declared the act consti- 
tutional. 


* Railway Review, v. 66, p. 62. 
?Amer. Econ. Rev., March, 
Seager on Company Unions. 


1923; H. R. 





CITY NIGHT 


Warm nights wake pity for imprisoned women 


Who may not lie 


On moss to watch the first bright star grow dim in 


A crowding sky; 


For office hostages, desk-bound and stooping 
Beneath dead dreams, 

Who may not send a silver trout-line swooping 
O’er rowdy streams; 


A pity for the child who may not follow 


Or understand 


The elfin flight of firefly and swallow 
Towards fairy-land; 


And, for myself, a surging, stinging pity 


That living yields 


Only a sudden hatred of the city, 


A need of fields! 


JoHn HANLON. 





STUDY IN SWEDEN 


CAROLINE SCHLEEF 


Late Fellow, American-Scandinavian Foundation 


student of economic problems 

an unusually rich field for re- 
search and observation. The order 
and stability of her national life, the 
sure and certain progress in political, 
economic and social reforms have not 
been interrupted by sudden revolu- 
tionary upheavals. The character 
and temperament of this peace-loving 
people does not lend itself readily to 
this method of change. The intelli- 
gence of the body politic is of a high 
order and respect for law and the or- 
derly processes of law, combined with 
a vigorous democratic spirit, are dom- 
inating influences in the conduct of 
national affairs and are accountable 
for the unenviable position she holds 
today as a truly progressive country. 
The charm of her cordial hospitality 
to strangers facilitates study immeas- 
urably. A fellow of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation is accorded 
many privileges; state officials and 
employers are painstaking in their ef- 
forts to be helpful; if interest bring 
One, as mine did, into contact with 
the working classes and their prob- 
lems, one is given the rare opportun- 
ity of knowing the very heart and life 
of this interesting land. 


GS eudene today offers to the 


Social Problems 


The Swedish people are both ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted and generous. 


In dealing with the problems of the 
poor and needy, however, there is a 
lack of that sentimental and obnox- 
ious patronage which so frequently 
accompanies philanthropy in other 
lands. Due to the vigor and inde- 
pendence of her working people, 
Sweden, like other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, has been singularly free from 
the wave of blundering humanita- 
rianism. 

Poverty and its attendant social 
ills exist, to be sure; but one may say 
destitution is nil—a pauper class does 
not exist. Social work in the ac- 
cepted sense is done, has to be done, 
but it is a recognized community re- 
sponsibility and those engaged in it 
form part of a civil service. 

The reorganization of the entire 
system for child-care and protection, 
provided for in a law passed by the 
Riksdag in 1924, fully effective Jan- 
uary I, 1926, is an interesting and 
definite contribution to methods of 
state protection of child-life and well 
merits study. Under its provision, 
child-care is placed under one bureau 
instead of scattered over three, under 
the old system. Each commune is 
required to appoint such a central 
child-welfare bureau in accordance 
with the regulations specified. 

The old-age pension law has been 
operative for some years and is at 
present the subject of considerable 
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discussion and study; a revision based 
upon the experience of long practice 
will no doubt be made. 

Frank recognition of housing evils 
and persistent efforts to cope with 
them characterize the housing policy. 
Housing is wisely left under the gen- 
eral supervision of the state, to the 
direct responsibility of local authori- 
ties. From the extensive purchase by 
the municipality of vacant adjoining 
lands, especially in Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, the future development 
of cities will be carefully protected. 
Cooperative housing schemes are dis- 
tinctly furthered. Thought has been 
given to the housing of the rural 
workers as well. A labor camp regu- 
lation is enforced by the state, at 
present applicable only to forest 
workers and timber floaters. The in- 
spector was hoping to have the law 
extended to construction work of va- 
rious kinds. 

The houses built for the construc- 
tion gangs at work on state-owned 
railroads are of a high standard. A 
truly model village was built at Lap- 
land by the state for workers en- 
gaged in building the state’s new dam 
and electric power plant, work upon 
which was suddenly halted at the 
close of the war. Due to severities 
of climate, housing is a problem that 
has had to be considered at all times. 

Accustomed to the biennial up- 
heavals in our California housing leg- 
islation, I was peculiarly impressed 
with legislative methods in Sweden. 
Once a step is taken, a standard 
adopted, a law actually passed, there 
is no going backward; step by step, 
standards are built up and the law 
remains, a part indeed of the very 
lifeblood of the people. One can 
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not study long in Sweden before dis- 
face. 

covering this very essential fact— 
that things go far back and deep 
down. Through the generosity of 
the Foundation I was fortunate 
enough in being able to stay some 
fourteen months instead of the cus- 
tomary nine or ten. Even then | 


could only hope to scratch the sur- 


The Labor Movement 


The labor movement in the indus- 
trial, political and educational field 
offers the student of labor problems 
a wide scope for inquiry. Here in- 
deed one must go far back and dig 
deep down to understand these sepa- 
rate yet closely affliated movements. 
One must know the country and un- 
derstand the nature of her working 
classes. The Swedish peasantry from 
which the industrial workers of today 
have been drawn have always been a 
free peasantry. There never has 
been a servile class in Sweden. A 
democratic spirit is the very essence 
of Swedish character. 

The trade-union movement as such 
originated in 1846. The strength of 
the movement is known to all. The 
National Federation’s plan for reor- 
ganization on industrial rather than 
craft principle was drawn up in 1912. 
While development in this direction 
has met with opposition, the last con- 
gress of the National Federation, 
held in 1922, adopted a resolution 
proposed by the Metal Workers’ 
Federation which calls for definite re- 
organization on the industrial prin- 
ciple, to be effected shortly. Not all 
unions are affiliated with the National 
Federation, but whether in industrial 
or craft unions labor is for the most 
part protected by organization. 











The syndicalist organization exists 
largely amongst the unskilled forest 
and mine workers. Kiruna in Lap- 
land is a stronghold for the syndi- 
calist groups. Kiruna is the rich- 
est iron mine in Sweden and owned 
in part by the state. The Na- 
tional Federation has. literally en- 
tered the educational field through 
the courses given within the workers’ 
education movement. Redaktor Sig- 
frid Hansson, editor of the Federa- 
tion’s magazine and author of the 
most authentic books on the subject 
of Swedish trade-union history and 
movements, has been giving summer 
courses in trade unionism at the 
Workers’ Education Association’s 
summer schools. Winter lecture se- 
ries are given by him in Stockholm 
and other cities. Studies of the ef- 
fects of the eight-hour day can best 
be made in Sweden and would prove 
to be exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable research. 


Cooperation 


The cooperative movement which 
is making such remarkable headway 
in Sweden actually started as a labor 
movement but is no longer limited to 
the working class. The recognition 
of the importance of cooperation by 
the social-democratic party now in 
power is evidenced by the inclusion 
in their party program of seventeen 
points, a point on cooperation. Point 
fourteen reads: “‘Society furthers co- 
operation.” An explanation of this 
point includes a statement to the ef- 
fect that cooperation is an organiza- 
tion for society of the future, with 
great possibilities of development. 
The cooperative association not only 
has its own school near Stockholm but 
subsidizes through scholarships and 
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otherwise two or three of the regular 
Folkhogskola and has representation 
in the board of directors of the A. 
B. F. (the Swedish Workers’ Educa- 


tional Association). 


Socialism and Labor 


Trade unionism and socialism have 
grown side by side. While at one 
time membership in the Socialist 
Party was compulsory for member- 
ship in the National Federation, this 
requirement was abandoned in 1908. 
Each movement is quite free and in- 
dependent of the other, but a close 
and friendly cooperation exists and 
as the Social-democratic Party draws 
its largest quota of members from 
the working class, it stands to reason 
large numbers are members in both 
organizations. The actual number 
has never been ascertained. The rise 
to power of the social-democratic 
party is an exceedingly interesting de- 
velopment of the political aspect of 
the labor movement. Sweden holds 
the unique position of being the first 
European country where a socialist 
government came to power by the 
orderly method of constitutional 
procedure. 

The late prime minister, Hjalmar 
Braunting, took office in 1920. He 
was three times prime minister, the 
last time serving only a few months 
prior to his death. It was a signifi- 
cant hour in the history of Sweden 
and the socialist and labor move- 
ments when the king and members of 
the royal family stood side by side 
with labor under the red banner of 
socialism in Storkyrka* to pay this 
last tribute to a great man. 

A few months later, the country 


*The church from which Braunting was 
buried. 
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lost another beloved leader, labor’s 
own greatest son, the honest and hon- 
orable shoemaker, F. V. Thorsson. 
Finance minister in Braunting’s cabi- 
net, he became known throughout 
Europe as Sweden’s finance wizard. 
For it was through him that Sweden 
regained her financial footing through 
the stabilization of her currency so 
soon after the war. Even a stranger 
could not but be deeply moved by this 
double sorrow to a country in so short 
a time. The nation’s workers had 
lost two beloved leaders and one 
joined with them in their grief. 

The present prime minister, Dr. 
Rickard Sandler, a man in his early 
forties is an able leader, a clear 
thinker and extremely practical. The 
clearness and definiteness of the So- 
cial-democratic Party’s program and 
the formulation of their socialization 
policy is largely his work. One senses 
under his cool, analytical thinking 
and a determined will, a deep-rooted 
almost passionate love of his fellow- 
men. A charming simplicity and 
friendliness of manner, a rare gentle- 
ness and sympathy quickly won for 
him the deep affection of the work- 
ers who studied with him in his 
classes in economics at Brunnsvik 
Folkhogskola. It was as a teacher 
at Brunnsvik that he formulated in 
1912 the plan for the workers’ edu- 
cation movement and the A. B. F. 
was organized the same year. 
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Workers’ Education 


Sweden is a country that literally 
goes to school. Illiteracy almost does 
not exist. There are still a few aged 
people who do not write. The Folk- 
hogskola movement (schools for 
adult workers) is over fifty years old. 
The eight-hour day has given great 
impetus to education. And it is in the 
workers’ education movement as such 
Sweden enjoys another unique posi- 
tion. For it is a movement repre- 
sentative of the whole working class, 
irrespective of ideas on methods of 
political or industrial reform. On 
education all are agreed. In the A. 


B. F. all labor movements find repre- 
sentation—trade unionism, within or 
without the national federation, syn- 
dicalism, socialism, young socialist 
movement (anarchism) communism, 


cooperation and a workers’ prohibi- 
tion organization. Whatever their 
classings on the political and indus- 
trial fields might be, harmony and 
cooperation within the education 
movement reigns. Here, indeed, is 
a splendid example of unified effort. 

The Swedish people are a modest 
people, boasting is not a national 
trait, yet they have much to be proud 
of. Problems, to be sure, remain, all 
is not serene either in political or in- 
Custrial life, but one leaves the coun- 
try assured that intelligence and wis- 
dom will be exercised, whatever the 
struggle may be. 





MAN’S INHUMANITY TO CHILDREN 


Lyp1ia G. WENTWORTH 


E problem of child labor is al- 
ways with us. It is not held un- 
ceasingly before the public as it 

should be, for its claims to immediate 
and continued attention are increas- 
ingly urgent. 

It is to the credit of labor that its 
organizations have taken a decided 
strong stand against the abomination 
of child labor and are upholding the 
enactment of a Federal amendment 
to abolish it. For it is axiomatic that 
upon this issue the welfare of the race 
depends. There is no possible way of 
estimating how great a proportion of 
crime may be due to the ill-effects in 
later years of the hard and pitiless 
conditions under which so many thou- 
sand children are reared to a life of 
drudgery and deprivation utterly in- 
compatible with the requirements of 
normal, happy childhood. And cer- 
tain it is that the starved, warped and 
unhealthy bodies of children whose 
years are given over to enforced la- 
bor instead of to the natural activi- 
ties of recreation that develop 
strength and health can not serve as 
a proper medium for transmission of 
either normally healthful bodies or 
brains to the coming generation. 
Even on slight consideration of points 
of such extreme importance as these 
the short-sightedness of the general 
community in its indifferent attitude 
toward child labor appears phenome- 
nal. 


Several months ago a report was 
made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, whose object was to 
ascertain facts and to place the truth 
as to the amount, the causes and the 
effects of child labor in the country. 
One of their findings was that the ex- 
isting data were “either too old, too 
general or too fragmentary to justify 
conclusions of wide current applica- 
tion.” Also, that “the outstanding 
requirement is the securing of more 
comprehensive and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the facts, extent, 
character and effects of the employ- 
ment of young people under existing 
conditions and regulations.”” So the 
board gave no definite conclusion, but 
advised that information now lack- 
ing should be obtained. 

It seems to me that many useless 
words are employed in the discussion 
of this problem. The fact remains 
that child labor exists in factory, 
mine and field. Child labor under 
such circumstances is wrong; there- 
fore should be stopped. The wrong 
to the growing child includes physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual growth. De- 
velopment of all three is retarded. 
Why waste words over the matter? 
And why waste time and money in as- 
certaining “comprehensive and up-to- 
date” statistics? Why not go to 
work, everyone who has intelligence 
enough to see and acknowledge the 
wrong, with an enthusiasm born of 
love of justice and of that equality of 
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opportunity which is one of our 
boasted conditions in the United 
States, and right the wrong under 
which children’s health, happiness 
and even lives are paying the penalty 
of the greed of men? We have ad- 
vanced a step or two in the right di- 
rection since the colonial times, when 
children were “bound out” as appren- 
tices, but, to the shame and disgrace 
of our so-called civilization, it can 
still be said: 


“No fledgling feeds the father bird, 
No chicken feeds the hen, 

No kitten mouses for the cat— 
That glory is for men. 


We are the wisest, strongest race, 
Loud may our praise be sung! 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young!” 


With what cunning was circulated 


last fall among the voters of Massa- 
chusetts the false and stupid propa- 
ganda against the proposed Federal 
law for regulating child labor! How 
our voters fell before “the bugaboo 
will catch you if you don’t watch out” ! 
What a shock to realize that people 
of maturity—supposedly level-headed 
and of sufficient shrewdness to dis- 
tinguish sense from nonsense—could 
be so influenced by such palpable per- 
versions of fact! It is to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of Massachusetts 
that the referendum vote failed to 
support the measure which would 
have brought such direct benefit to 
the working classes. In fact, the re- 
moval of an evil so great and so wide- 
spread would react to the benefit of 
every class. 

No one with a modicum of common 
sense will confuse child labor for 
wages in any industrial occupation 
with simple forms of household du- 
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ties required or regulated by parents. 
No connection exists between the two. 
The former is anathema, while the 
latter is desirable as an essential part 
of education and can be made thor- 
oughly enjoyable to children, if par- 
ents are wise and loving and know 
how. In truth, a child is to be pitied 
whose parents, on account of wealth 
or false notions about work with the 
hands as menial, do not require the 
performance of a certain amount of 
simple tasks relating to orderliness in 
the home, cooking, and even dish- 
washing. If rightly trained, normal 
children get real thrills of enjoyment 
in the performance of such duties. 

A wise mother will have not merely 
cheerful obedience from her children, 
but a spirit of eager helpfulness will 
be manifested by them when help is 
needed for household tasks. And 
there is no good reason why boys 
should not share in household tasks 
as well as girls. Boys make beds and 
keep their sleeping apartments in or- 
der when in camp, and young men do 
their share of cooking when camping 
out for a summer vacation and find 
pleasure in it. 

If a man is drowning, do the spec- 
tators who see the danger try to find 
out how long he has been in the 
water, what his reason was for going 
in, and what the cause is of his imme- 
diate predicament before starting to 
save him? It would seem to me that, 
instead of waiting for months, or per- 
haps even a year or more, before ob- 
taining complete data, the way of wis- 
dom would be to forge ahead and put 
a stop to child labor as quickly as 
possible, for meanwhile the victims 
are suffering—perhaps dying. All of 
them are being deprived of the sim- 
ple rights of childhood, and with 
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bodies, brains and souls stunted and 
warped are on the way to become in- 
different citizens if they live, even pos- 
sible criminals, instead of the intelli- 
gent and law-abiding ones that would 
be a credit and an honor to the na- 
tion. 

When those who utter the plati- 
tudes about the manifold advantages 
to young people from being obliged 
to battle against poverty are willing 
to put their own children to work un- 
der similar conditions to those now 
awaiting full investigation by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
it will be time for their hearers to be- 
lieve that the speakers believe what 
they proclaim with unction. They 


who are responsible for the continu- 
ance of this inhuman custom, whether 
they be lords, or legislators, or igno- 
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rant and poverty-stricken parents, will 
have much to answer for—especially 
those who, for the sake of extra 
profit, deprive children of their 
chance to enjoy nature’s beauties, ac- 
quaint themselves with nature’s won- 
ders and gain the health and educa- 
tion which should be a basis for fu- 
ture honorable citizenship. When 
the iniquity is stopped, investigations 
as thorough as possible will be in or- 
der to prevent any possible repetition 
of such practices. What is needed 
now is sincerely interested effort that 
this inhuman and uncivilized custom 
shall be wholly abolished in short or- 
der. To quote Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman again, “There is a time when 
patience ceases to be a virtue. That 
time is—long ago.” 





He who prays and labours lifts his heart to God with 


his hands. 


St. BERNARD. 








RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


Epwarp J. TRAcy* 


of the United States in the case 
of Connelly v. General Con- 
struction Company held a statute of 
the State of Oklahoma, providing for 
the payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages to all laborers, workmen and 
mechanics employed upon public 
work, to be unconstitutional because 
it violated provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. A similar stat- 
ute has just received consideration by 
the courts of New York in Campbell 
v. City of New York, but in this case 
the New York statute was held con- 
stitutional and the ruling laid down 
by the Supreme Court was not fol- 
lowed. In the New York case a 
worker employed as a_ painter 
brought suit against the city of New 
York to recover a sum of money 
which he claimed was due him as the 
difference between, the wages actually 
received by him and the wages which 
he stated were prevailing between 
May, 1923, and January, 1925. 
During this period the wages in 
the city of New York for painters 
was $10.00 a day for part of this 
period and $10.50 for the remainder. 
The worker was paid during this en- 
tire period at the rate of $9.00 a day. 
The city contended that the labor 
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*Mr. Tracy assists with the work of the 
Legal Information Bureau.—Eprror. 


law of New York providing for the 
payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages was unconstitutional and relied 
upon the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the General Construc- 
tion Company case. 

Under the provisions of the Okla- 
homa statute failure to pay the pre- 
vailing rate of wages was made a 
misdemeanor and punishable by fine. 
The Supreme Court held that the 
statutory provision was uncertain and 
held that the terms of appeal statute 
creating a new offense must be suff- 
ciently clear so as to make known to 
those subject to this statute what acts 
upon their part would render them 
liable to prosecution. As set forth in 
the statute, the words “‘current rate 
of wages” and the word “locality” 
were held to be uncertain and to pre- 
sent no ascertainable standards by 
which persons could govern their con- 
duct so as to render them immune 
from the provisions of the act. 

Heretofore the Court of Appeals 
of New York had held the labor law 
providing that a municipal contractor 
should pay his workmen not less than 
the prevailing rate of wages and de- 
claring the contract to be void in the 
event of failure of such payment to 
be unconstitutional. Later the Court 
of Appeals held the labor law which 
provided for the prevailing rate of 
wages to be paid to laborers engaged 
on public work to be constitutional as 
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far as it related to the direct em- 
ployees of the state or of a munici- 
pality. 

After these two decisions, the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York 
was amended and a provision was in- 
serted which authorized the legisla- 
ture to enact legislation fixing the 
wages of all persons employed by the 
state or by a subdivision or by con- 
tractors or subcontractors engaged 
on public work. Subsequently the 
present labor law was enacted. 

In the General Construction Com- 
pany case the Supreme Court held 
that the language of the Oklahoma 
statute was vague and obscure as far 
as it related to prevailing wages and 
locality. No one, according to the 
court, could say what areas consti- 
tuted the locality where a given piece 
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of work was being done. Current 
rate of wages was held to be progres- 
sive; that is, from so much (the 
minimum) to so much (the maxi- 
mum) and to include all between. 
Therefore the court ruled that to di- 
rect the payment of an amount which 
should be not less than one of several 
amounts, without saying which, left 
the question of what was meant in- 
capable of a definite answer. 

But in previous decisions in the 
State of New York the terms “pre- 
vailing rate of wages”’ and “locality” 
had been defined by the courts and in 
the present case the court followed 
those definitions and held the pro- 
visions of the labor law specifying 
the payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages to be valid. 


HOLLYHOCKS 


By Heren Peck YOUNG 


Hollyhocks crimson and yellow and pink! 
Which are the gayest of all, do you think? 
Standing like court ladies, stately and tall, 
They gracefully curtsey and nod by the wall. 


One wears white velvet. 


A Duchess is she, 


Who’s ardently wooed by the brave Honey Bee. 
On bright moonlight nights, she gleams silv’ry white, 
While moths dance before her, entranced with delight. 


Tints of the sunset and blush of the rose 

Are found in the wonderful ballgowns of those 
Fair waiting ladies who stand in a row, 
Awaiting her summons and whispering low. 


On Midsummer’s Eve, so I have heard say, 
Each finds a partner and dances away; 

But when I’ve run swiftly down to the wall, 
Each lady was standing there, stately and tall. 
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EMPLOYEE REPRESEN- 
TATION 


By Ernest R. Burton. 250 p. Balti- 
more. The Williams and Wilkins Co. 
1926. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll 


Mr. Burton is Supervisor of Research, Bu- 
reau of Personnel Administration, New York 
City. Miss Carroll is head of the Department 
of Social Sciences of Goucher College and a 
frequent contributor to American journals.— 
Eprror. 


A study of this sort indicates the 
type of investigation necessary to meet 
the need, expressed in the resolution 
passed at the last A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, for knowledge of the “com- 
pany union”. The work is based 
upon a painstaking analysis of em- 
ployee representation in various in- 
dustrial establishments in the United 
States. The list of the plants studied 
is not given, though certain outstand- 
ing experiments are specifically men- 
tioned. Whether or not the names of 
the plants are given is immaterial; but 
the reader would have better basis for 
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judgment could he know the types of 
industries studied, the size and the 
sort of products turned out, some- 
thing more about the employees, and 
percentage of skilled and unskilled 
workers among them and of union 
and non-union men. 

The author approaches employee 
representation from the standpoint of 
its eficacy in production and in re- 
ducing industrial conflict. In the lat- 
ter case, his standard of judgment in- 
volves not merely reconciliation of 
conflicting interests, but their integra- 
tion into a larger cooperation. While 
one does not feel that he meets this 
standard, he does discuss, at length, 
the machinery for organization and 
administration of employee represen- 
tation. The careful analysis here, and 
wealth of detail, show thorough work- 
manship. There is much that will 
repay the trade union official for read- 
ing. 

One feels, however, that the writer 


-has far more knowledge of the best 


in employee representation than of 








THE THREAT OF LEISURE 


the highest development of modern 
trade unionism. He sees the edu- 
cative value of employee representa- 
tion, but fails to mention the develop- 
ment in technical skill or of cultural 
outlook of the modern trade union. 
He raises but does not answer the 
question of possible advantage which 
the worker may derive from his trade 
union comparable to the service ren- 
dered the employer by his association. 
Likewise the study fails to mention 
the uncertainties in employee repre- 
sentation that must, in the last analy- 
sis, gain its sanction and very existence 
from management. It makes no men- 
tion of the B. & O. plan, of other 
union efforts toward production for 
service, nor of the workers’ education 
movement. 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect such 
discussion in a book devoted to forms 
and processes of employee representa- 
tion. Comparisons of the sort indi- 
cated would have greatly extended 
the scope of the inquiry. We may be 
grateful to the author, however, for 
the temperate and careful analysis of 
this phase of the problem and may 
hope that too much time will not 
elapse before the study is carried 
further, as suggested by the resolu- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


THE THREAT OF LEISURE 


By Georce Barton Curtren. 149 p. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1926. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Alice Sleeper 


Dr Cutten is President of Colgate Univer- 
sity. Miss Sleeper is a teacher of English litera- 
ture at Simmons College and formerly taught at 
Beston Trade Union College.—Enrror. 


Another menace to our civilization: 
The Threat of Leisure presents the 
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perils that endanger our machine- 
blessed age because Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do. 
As to the quality of our leisure, the 
author points out that the very defi- 
nition of the word has passed from 
“an opportunity to do something”’ to 
“a chance to do nothing’. As to 
quantity, his presentation of our pres- 
ent condition will be to many of his 
readers a surprise. Of machinery he 
says: “Controlling civilized man as it 
has done, it has forced leisure upon 
us and turned us, whether we wished 
it or not, from a people to whom toil 
was our breath to a nation of idlers, 
little knowing what to do with our 
surplus time”. “With Rome and 
with other nations which obtained 
leisure through slave labor, the lei- 
sure class was a small proportion of 
the population; but in America today 
the leisure class is practically the 
whole population.” 

The progressive reduction of work- 
ing hours and increase of production 
owing to development of machinery, 
Dr. Cutten expounds with somewhat 
sketchy statistics in the chapter, 
“Where did we get our leisure?” 
The answer leads to a defence of in- 
dustrial civilization. As to the charge 
of deadening monotony, he says: 
“The complaint against the machine 
does not come principally from the 
operatives themselves, or, at least, not 
from many of them. It comes from 
people of high intellectual. ability 
whom chance has landed in a factory, 
or from other persons of equal intelli- 
gence who have never worked in a 
factory. It is like the mother 
who imputes her own feeling of pain 
if a safety-pin were imbedded in her 
flesh to a young baby, similarly con- 
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ditioned, but whose consciousness is 
not yet sufficiently developed to ex- 
perience much or any pain.”’ To the 
charge of restricting initiative and 
stifling individuality, the answer is 
that the intelligence of the majority 
is equal only to a machine task; let us 
therefore rejoice that the machine 
task is there to keep so many of us 
out of mischief for some few hours 
of the day, anyhow. ‘The employer 
is careful to see that the time he pur- 
chases and pays for is not wasted, but 
there is no employer to ensure similar 
control over leisure hours.” 

How, then, are we investing our 
leisure? Mainly in commercialized 
recreation, with all its passivity, in- 
ertia, absence of creative force. We 
are missing many of life’s best goods 
and our own highest possibilities be- 
cause we have so little idea how to 


spend the time that we may spend as 
we will; or, one hears the author say- 
ing that they know so little how to 


spend their time. We know what is 
best for them. Essential to right uses 
of leisure are health and brains; and, 
says Dr. Cutten, “the only way to get 
health and brains is to breed them”. 
This, coupled with the statement that 
the time has come for us to direct 
leisure in an aggressive way and the 
remark that “the education, industry, 
general well-being, and even religious 
observance of the future will be de- 
pendent upon the measuring of per- 
sonal traits and the classifying and 
assigning of persons so as to produce 
the best results for all,”” may well give 
us pause, may suggest a world so 
purposefully organized that the main 
question left to the individual would 
be, “How can I get out?” 

To education and its relation to the 
problems of leisure we turn with most 
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interest and hopefulness. Dr. Cur. 
ten’s criticism is just: ““The trouble is 
that we have'been training men for 
tasks rather than for living. ; 
Education is credited with the great 
success and the large results accruing 
from these accomplished tasks; must 
it not also be charged with the de- 
ficiencies in the personal development 
of the worker?” If our formal edu- 
cation before law or custom allows us 
to go to work is so notably failing to 
prepare for our later opportunities, 
surely the more incentive for all con- 
cerned with adult education. So in 
an address on the uses of leisure be- 
fore the British Institute of Adult 
Education, Principal Ernest Barker has 
stressed the indispensability of supple- 
menting the child’s schooling with 
education which equips the man’s 
mind with those curiosities and appe- 
tites that open to him “the noble joys 
of leisure,” among them the better 
understanding of his own experience. 
It is disappointing to find in Dr. Cut- 
ten’s last chapter, “Is education the 
answer?” mainly a college president's 
plea for a liberal arts course as the 
best preparation for a richly endowed 
life. 

The main idea of the book, that 
there is a “duty of honest leisure,” 
will meet with agreement and sym- 
pathy, and so will the suggestions for 
revision and extension of the educa- 
tional system. But the picture of 
working-class—or must we say leisure- 
class ?—conditions sounds like a fabri- 
cation, likely to be considerably amus- 
ing to workers. The Threat of Leis- 
ure is full of entertainment—Dr. 
Cutten’s talk about breeding, for in- 
stance, as though the world were his 
stock-farm; his absurdities of imagi- 
nation, as in, “When machines are 
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being berated and condemned, it 
would not be difficult to imagine the 
American workman whispering to his 
friend at the next machine, ‘Whether 
it be a sinner or no, I know not; one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was a 
slave, now I’m free!” and a certain 
racy incoherence, as in the chapter, 
“Shall we standardize work and 
play?” Rarely is a threat so divert- 


ing. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
NEXT WAR 


By JoHN BAKELEss. 296 p. The Viking 
Press. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Hilda W. Smith 


Mr. Bakeless has written extensively on 
questions of international relations. Miss Smith 
is associated with the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Workers and with the edu- 
cational work of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of New York.—Epiror. 

An assortment of newspaper head- 
lines referring in more or less definite 
terms to the “Next War” give the 
paper cover of this book a startling 
character. Such a tapestry of scare- 
lines as “‘Nations Drift to New War,” 
“Hints at War of Defense,” “Gases 
to Add to War Horror,” “Prepara- 
tions for Invasion,” and ‘Predicts 
Next War within Ten Years”—these 
and many others equally ominous 
make the reader take up this volume 
with a feeling of dread; with a feel- 
ing also of reluctant determination to 
know the worst that can happen to 
the nations of the earth. 

The author, who is an Associate 
Editor of the “Living Age,”’ has won 
the right to speak with authority on 
international questions through his 
previous study, ‘The Economic Causes 
of Modern War.” His analysis of 
the causes of war in this present vol- 
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ume is extensive and searching. Ina 
vivid and interesting way, illuminated 
with humor and irony, he describes in 
detail the situations in the past which 
have led to war between nations; and 
points out similar danger-spots in the 
present which may well breed future 
wars. The pressure of growing popu- 
lations, all seeking room for expan- 
sion; the struggle of every nation to 
possess seaports, in order to ensure 
safety for their commerce and to 
reach new markets; the rapid change 
from agriculture to industries, making 
it necessary for many nations to im- 
port food, secure raw materials and 
export their manufactured goods; the 
vexed question of people of one na- 
tionality living in the territory and 
under the government of another na- 
tion; all these factors are analyzed as 
causes of war which exist today, as 
they have existed for generations past. 

It is a disquieting fact to know that 
between 1900 and 1914 there were 
only three years without some sort of 
an international crisis which could eas- 
ily have developed into a world war. 
The stage was set for war well in ad- 
vance of its outbreak, and students of 
economic conditions in every country 
predicted the catastrophe. It is even 
more disheartening to realize that the 
so-called “war to end war,” which was 
urged by diplomats on every nation as 
a matter of self-defense or of national 
honor, has not only failed to end war, 
but through the antagonisms fostered 
by the peace treaties, has left behind 
all the inflammable materials for a 
new explosion. According to our au- 
thor’s analysis, there has not been one 
peaceful year since the armistice. In 
addition to the existence of most of 
the former causes responsible for the 
World War, other causes have de- 
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veloped which make another general 
outbreak even more likely than be- 
fore; a number of new nations, all 
going through processes of national 
organization; the growth of propa- 
ganda as an aid to unscrupulous diplo- 
mats; and above all the systematic 
preparation by many nations of deadly 
new weapons—various kinds of gases 
or bacteria, and more destructive 
models of submarines and aircraft. 

The only ray of hope in an ex- 
tremely dangerous world situation is 
suggested by Mr. Bakeless in his 
statement that “it is time for the 
common man to look about him”. 
Modern warfare is no longer a ques- 
tion of standing armies and of a lo- 
calized territory. Modern weapons 
can be used to destroy a whole nation 
at a blow and to lay waste a whole 
country. Under these conditions, 
every man and woman becomes a 
potential combatant and is vitally con- 
cerned with the decision of any gov- 
ernment to enter into war with an- 
other. Without the vote of the peo- 
ple to support war, no nation can 
carry modern warfare to a successful 
conclusion. 

Mr. Bakeless touches only briefly 
on the League of Nations and the 
World Court as new agencies for the 
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promotion of peace. While he con- 
siders these peace agencies “more 
effective than any yet devised,” he is 
obviously pessimistic as to their ef- 
fectiveness in view of the constant 
warfare which has afflicted the world 
since the armistice. To the reader 
it seems that a more thorough de- 
scription of the League of Nations, 
its successes and its failures during the 
last few years, might well have been 
included as an additional chapter in 
this volume. 

If there are fallacies in the detained 
analysis of world conditions given by 
Mr. Bakeless, it would take a student 
of international affairs as well in- 
formed as he to detect them. To the 
average reader, his arguments are 
clear and convincing; and his sources, 
given in a detailed bibliography, are 
authoritative. If average people all 
over the world can be convinced that 
our present situation is extremely seri- 
ous, and that the outlook for world 
peace is not very bright, this knowl- 
edge may prove to be the first step in 
concerted action on the part of the 
common people in restraining their 
governments from war-making. Such 
united action would seem to be the 
only hope for a lasting peace. 


CurrENT Boox Notes 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


The General Strike. By Sir John 
Simon, M. P. 96 p. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1926. $1.25. 


Calling in question the constitu- 
tionality of the General Strike and 
its effectiveness in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 


The Mind of the Millionaire. By 
Albert W. Atwood. 263 p. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
1926. $2.50. 

An attempt to make a serious study 
of the rich man’s psychology. 


The Coal Miner’s Struggle for In- 
dustrial Status. By Arthur E. Suf- 
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fern. 462 p. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. 1926. $2.50. 

An Institute of Economics’ book. 
Discusses evolution of collective bar- 
gaining in the coal industry; the ad- 
ministrative machinery developed for 
making and enforcing of agree- 
ments; general principles and work- 
ing rules governing relations between 
operators and miners. 


The New Leadership in Industry. 
By Sam A. Lewisohn. 234 p. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 
1926. $2.00. 

This book by the chairman of the 
American Management Association 
is an attempt to suggest some new 
points of emphasis in the labor prob- 
lem. 


History AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Progress and the Past. By George 
Frederick Wates. 186 p. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
1926. $1.75. 

A concise and tellingly written ac- 
count of some of the great epochs 
in world-history. 


The Writing of History. By Jean 
Jules Jusserand, and others. 143 
p. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1926. $1.50. 

Essays written at the request of 
the American Historical Association. 


The Democratic Way of Life. By 
Thomas Vernor Smith. 210 p. 
The University of Chicago Press. 
1926. $1.75. 

A popular exposition of demo- 
cratic ideals. 
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PsyCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


History of Ancient and Medieval 


Philosophy. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. 338 p. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1926. 
$2.50. 


A brief but suggestive survey for 
class-room purposes. 


The Meaning of Psychology. By 
C. K. Ogden. 326 p. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1926. 
$3.00. 

A summary of accredited opinion 
in the various schools of psychology 
by the director of the “International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Scientific Method.” 


Evolution and Creation. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 160 p. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
1926. $2.00. 

A challenging arrangement of sci- 
entific data in support of the thesis 
that there is no opposition between 
creation and evolution. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educational Attitudes and Problems 
of Organized Labor in the United 
States. By Philip R. V. Curoe. 
200 p. Teachers’ College. Co- 
lumbia University. 1926. $1.50. 
A documented account of the evo- 

lution of organized labor’s educa- 

tional program. 


Makers of Freedom. By Sherwood 


Eddy and Kirby Page. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
1926. $1.50. 

Biographical Studies in social 


progress. 





ALABAMA 


Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 


Our central body is trying to open a 
local Open Forum here. Organization 
plans have been launched by the lathers, 
iron workers, carpenters, painters and elec- 
tricians. Carpenters, garment workers 
and painters have the most attractive meet- 
ings. Personal talks are made to women 
employed in garment making, canning fac- 
tories and stores to interest them in organ- 


izing. C. G. Jorgan is secretary of our 


local committee on education. The local 
unions of structural iron workers and en- 
gineers have been reorganized. We have 
a non-partisan political campaign com- 
mittee. 

There is a rather peculiar situation here 
in this district. It is similar to that exist- 
ing in many other places and yet should 
not be. The voters of this state authorized 
the building of large docks in Mobile; the 
authorized expenditure was ten millions of 
dollars. Considerable opposition to this 
venture existed all over the state before the 
election and organized labor was ap- 
pealed to to send a representative over the 
state. This was done and the president 
of the Central Trades Council of Mobile 
was delegated for the task. As in many 
other places and states, there is a spirit of 
jealousy and fear that some one city will 
secure some advantage over the other. 
However, after a most intensive campaign 
and hard work among the members of 
unions throughout the state, including the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the farmers, 
we put the proposition over and at the 
Jubilee Meeting after the election returns 
were in, union labor was credited with 


having been largely responsible for the suc- 
cess. 

The Governor then appointed men on 
the board who were not and never have 
been very friendly towards organized 
labor. 

The work was started and then the po- 
sition was assumed by the directing factors 
that, as this was state work, it must be 
open for all. The contractors were not 
averse to this and have tried to operate 
open shop. It was only after much nego- 
tiation back and forth that union labor 
was able to get on to this work at all and 
to this day conditions are far from what 
they should be. 

The unions assume the position, and 
rightly it seems, that no public work should 
be used to lower the wages and working 
conditions and that they having been the 
deciding factor in making possible the 
whole undertaking, they should not be dis- 
criminated against. 

Labor would do well in all cases in- 
volving the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money not to endorse any proposition, no 
matter how needful the undertaking may 
be made to appear, until absc!ute assur- 
ance is received that established conditions 
will not be interfered with or jeopardized 
by the parties under whose direction the 
work is to be done. If organized labor 
will on a few occasions do this and even if 
worthy causes are temporarily held up, it is 
safe to say that labor, organized and un- 
organized, will not be hereafter exploited. 
It is one safe bet that the financial inter- 
ests as well as the employers do not permit 
work of this sort and kind to undermine 
“their conditions.” Why should Labor be 
less interested. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 


John J. Gleason —We have 951 local unions 
with a total membership of 70,000. One hun- 
dred and seven deaths occurred, for which we 
spent $28,311. State of employment is good and 
there has been a slight increase in wages. 


International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Union 


C. L. Rosemond.—State of employment is fair. 
Efforts are under way to stimulate activity in 
New York City. Our strike in Chicago, IIl., of 
one day’s duration, was successful, in that we 
secured the 30 per cent increase demanded. 
Three hundred workers were affected by this 
strike. We have 17 local unions, with a total 
membership of 900. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair, but not improving. Our San Francisco 
local union has succeeded in having their present 
union contract renewed for another year. Our 
Ponca City, Okla., Union has also renewed its 
contract for the coming year. Our membership 
at meetings has decreased on account of hot 
weather. We now have 5,500 members. No 
strikes or lockouts. 


International Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ 
Union of North America 


James E. Goodyear—We are contemplating 
the launching of an organization campaign. 
State of employment is good. One death oc- 
curred, for which we spent $545.00 We have 
15 local unions, with a membership of 1,133. 


Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ 
Association 


Jos. L. Fortune.—Business is falling off. We 
have under way the affiliation of three unions 
of window glass workers. One death occurred, 
for which we spent $100. We have eight local 
unions, with a total membeiship of 342. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—State of employment is good. 
Several localities report increase in wages and 
improved working conditions. Two new local 
unions were organized, one in California and 
one in Iowa. Nine deaths occurred, for which 
we spent $2,050. 


ALABAMA 
Mobile—John E. Winstanley: 


Charter has just been secured for a local 
union of colored laborers. A building trades 
council has been organized. Organization 
efforts have been initiated by the painters, iron 
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workers, plumbers, electricians, boiler makers 
and sheet metal workers. Painters and carpen- 
ters have the most attractive meeting places. 
Women in the garment trades are organized; 
they are also employed in the textile and cotton 
mills, but are not organized. C. G. Jordan is 
secretary of the local education committee. New 
unions of pile drivers, iron workers, boiler 
makers, lathers and common laborers have been 
organized. All local unions are interested in 
the recent purchase of 270 State Street for a 
Labor Temple. Our non-partisan political 
campaign committee is active. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—E. J. Moran: 

Organization campaigns are being carried on 
by the machinists, boiler makers, cooks and 
waiters, and bakers. Auto-mechanics, carpen- 
ters, painters and printers have the best attended 
union meetings. The motion picture operators 
and plumbers’ local unions have disbanded. 
New local unions of hod carriers, auto-mechan- 
ics, boiler makers were organized. Cooks and 
waiters’ local union was reorganized. 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Special efforts are made by the carpenters to 
have worth-while meetings and they have a 
good attendance. Barbers and painters’ meet- 
ings are also well attended. R. S. Clark is 
secretary of our local committee on education. 
Our non-partisan political committee is func- 
tioning. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—Fred Bauer: 

Laundry workers, barbers, carpenters, print- 
ers, cooks and waiters have the best attended 
meetings. George Pierson is secretary of our 
local committee on education. We have a local 
non-partisan political campaign committee. 

Los Angeles—Frank Johnston: 

We have weekly meetings of all business 
agents and organizers—our Central Labor Or- 
ganization Committee is composed of 16 men 
representing all groups. Organization work. is 
being carried on by the cleaners and dyers, 
culinary workers, taxi drivers, engineers, team- 
sters, carpenters, barbers, machinists and butch- 
ers. The union meetings of the motion picture 
operators, plasterers, bakers, waiters, carpen- 
ters, cleaners and dyers, sheet metal workers 
and photo-engravers are the best attended. 
The Women’s Central Committee working in 
conjunction with the Label League and Organ- 
izing Committee, are making efforts to organize 
women employed in laundries, offices, restau- 
rants, stores, etc. Harry Sherman is secretary 
of our local education committee. Our workers’ 
education movement conducted three classes last 
winter—economics, parliamentary law, and pub- 
lic speaking. New local unions of dressmakers, 
post office laborers, hosiery knitters, colored 
dining car workers, city foremen and laborers 
were organized. The musicians, painters, and 
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San Pedro cooks and waiters own their own 
headquarters. Very effective work is being 
done by our non-partisan political campaign 
committee. Our labor bank, Peoples National 
Bank, has resources of three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Sacramento.—A. J. Harden: 

The teamsters are carrying on an organiza- 
tion campaign. Painters and printers have the 
best attended meetings. Women are employed 
in the canning industry but are not organized. 
J. L. R. Marsh is secretary of our local com- 
mittee on education. Most all of our unions 
own their own headquarters. We have a non- 
partisan political campaign committee. 


San Diego—E. H. Dowell: 

Our central body has a good organizing com- 
mittee and keeps a half-time organizer in the 
field. The carpenters make special efforts to 
have their meetings attractive. Carpenters, 
teamsters, and retail clerks are making efforts 
to increase their membership through organiza- 
tion. In the past week 45 applications for the 
retail clerks were received; three for the team- 
sters; other locals reporting satisfactory growth 
in membership. For the third year, we are 


financing the Stockton Summer School, in the 
poorest section of the city, as a part of the com- 
munity service work. We have erected over 
two thousand feet of concrete fence as our do- 
nation to the Children’s Home at a cost of 


$600. Both of these efforts to bear our share 
of community responsibility have aided greatly 
in organization work and in placing the move- 
ment in an enviable position with the public. 
W. R. Harriman is secretary of our local com- 
mittee on education. Classes in public speak- 
ing, control of wages and general economics 
were conducted through our workers’ education 
movement. 


Stockton—Don T. Stewart: 

There is every assurance of success that we 
shall in the near future be able to put a paid 
organizer in the field. We are now collecting 
a fund for this purpose. The typographical 
union has an organization campaign under way. 
Bakers, plasterers, printing trades and plumbers 
have the best attended meetings. At their 
meetings the carpenters serve refreshments. 
There is no organization among women work- 
ers. Mr. A. G. Lightner is secretary of our 
local committee on education. After six years’ 
activity the meat cutters are practically 100 per 
cent organized. Our non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee is still active. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo—W. H. Young: 

Electricians, printing pressmen, sheet metal 
workers, plumbers and printers have the best 
attendance at their meetings. M. E. Radley is 
secretary of our local committee on education. 
Our non-partisan political campaign committee 
is active. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Our organization committee is cooperating 
with the textile organizers in an effort to or- 
ganize that industry. The Central Labor Union 
is working on a plan to have social evenings 
and speakers at meetings starting in September. 
James B. Johnstone is secretary of local educa- 
tion committee. Our workers’ education com- 
mittee has placed several books on labor in the 
Public Library here. Our local non-partisan 
political campaign committee is not very active. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Efforts are being made by the building trades 
to organize workmen of their crafts. Painters 
and all building trades have the best attended 
meetings. Women are employed in the cigar- 
making industry only. They are not organized. 
Our local committee on education is not active. 
Carpenters and cigarmakers own their own 
headquarters. We have a non-partisan political 
campaign committee. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta—C. McDaniel: 

We have a strike at one of our large non- 
union mills affecting one thousand employees. 
The printers and street carmen have the best 
attended union meetings. Women are em- 
ployed in the textile industries, but they are not 
organized. Our local non-partisan political 
campaign committee is still functioning. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—J. A. Hoggan: 

The Railroad Brotherhoods has a bank here. 
Our local non-partisan campaign committee is 
functioning. Local unions of butchers and 
clerks have been organized. The Central Labor 
Union is assisting the organizer to help all local 
unions add to their membership and to organize 
new ones. A local union of women retail clerks 
has been organized. Cooks and Waiters’ 
Local Union No. 571 of Idaho Falls has been 
reorganized. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

Organization efforts to add to their member- 
ship are being carried on by the hotel and res- 
taurant employees. Miss Lillian Herstein is 
secretary of the local committee on education. 
A Trade Union College, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, was estab- 
lished. A union label exhibition at Wicker 
Park Hall, owned by Carpenters Local Union 
No. 181, took place on June 9 to 12. The first 
two nights, owing to bad weather, attendance 
was poor, but on the last night the house was 
packed. John J. Manning, John Fitzpatrick, 
John English and V. A. Olander addressed the 
meeting. 
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Edwardsville—Joseph Watson: 

We have been trying to have an education 
banquet here for all crafts of labor. The com- 
mon laborers and hod carriers have the best 
attended meetings. Efforts are being made to 
organize the women in the shirt factory. The 
miners conducted undertakings in workers’ edu- 
cation last winter. Our local non-partisan 
political campaign committee is still alive. 


Murphysboro—Thomas Murphy: 

There is lots of idle men in all branches of 
labor. The mines are almost closed down. The 
Chamber of Commerce is coming back strong. 


Taylorsville—Edward Myers: 

Telephone workers have the best attended 
union meetings. Women are employed in the 
paper mills, telephone office and in the silk fac- 
tories. No efforts are being made at present to 
organize them. Workers’ education classes of 
history, economics, English and dramatics were 
held last winter. Our central body took up the 
matter with City Council of contractors hiring 
labor at 40 cents an hour, and the Council voted 
that in the future all contractors doing city 
work must recognize the A. F. of L. scale of 
wages. 


INDIANA — 


Indianapolis —Frank Duffy: 
The street-car men have been active along 
organization lines and have succeeded in reor- 


ganizing their local union. The carpenters own 
their own building. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—W. B. Hammil: 

Our central body has just moved into new 
headquarters and a membership drive will start 
this fall. The campaign for members of the 
allied printing trades is meeting with success. 
Street-car men, bookbinders, bricklayers, painters, 
and barbers make efforts to have worth-while 
union meetings. The Des Moines Labor College 
conducted classes in economics public speaking, 
labor history and other subjects. Our local 
union of molders was reorganized. The car- 
penters and street-car men have a 25-year lease 
on their headquarters. Our non-partisan politi- 
cal campaign committee is not functioning. 


Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

Attendance at all union meetings is not very 
good. Women are employed in the restaurants 
and hotels. O. F. Fairbanks is secretary of our 
local committee on education. Local unions of 
butchers and mill, mine and smelter workers 
were organized. 

Marshalltown.—H. E. Brush: 

Barbers, street-car men, molders, and paint- 
ers have the best attendance at their meetings. 
Women are employed in the beauty parlors and 
stores. Barbers will admit women in the beauty 
shops into their organization if they have served 
a sufficient amount of time. 
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Muscatine—J. U. Rehmel: 

We have been trying to get the overall fac- 
tory to sign up; they are now using the old 
Knights of Labor label. Two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollar school bond was 
issued to be spent on two additions to present 
schools and one new building. Carpenters and 
letter carriers have the best attended union 
meetings. 

Sioux City—M. R. Boughton: 

We have a good organization committee from 
our central body which visits the different union 
meetings. The local union of lathers was re- 
organized. Carpenters, street-car men and 
barbers have the best attended union meetings. 
W. M. Short, editor of our Union Advocate, is 
head of our non-partisan political league. 


MAINE 


Lewiston.—Joseph A. Elie: 

The building trades unions are trying to get 
additional members through active organization 
efforts. The writer is secretary of the local 
education committee. The workers’ education 
movement has established a trades school at 
both Lewiston and Auburn to start in September 
of this year. Our non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee is very active. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester —Thomas F. Conroy: 

Our central body maintains a permanent or- 
ganizing committee, a live label section and 
active cooperation with affiliated local unions. 
Building trades are making efforts to organize 
their crafts. D. R. Donovan is secretary of our 
local education committee. A local union of 
400 common laborers was organized. The local 
union of elevator constructors was reorganized. 
Our Labor Temple is owned by individual 
stockholders and local unions known as Labor 
Temple Association. Our political campaign 
committee is still functioning. 

Worcester —Freeman M. Saltus: 

Just at this time, due to hot weather, attend- 
ance at union meetings is poor. Daniel R. 
Donovan is secretary of our local committee on 
education. We have a labor bank known as 
the Worcester Central Labor Credit Union. 
Through efforts of our central body the building 
laborers were organized. The Wage Earners’ 
Club starts functioning just prior to fall pri- 


maries. 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—J. C. Hughes: 

Our non-partisan political campaign commit- 
tee is very active. The painters here have a 
lease on a building which is used as a Labor 
Temple. A revival of the State Federation of 
Labor which has been inactive for some time 
has been effected and the outlook is good. 
committee from the central body is visiting local 
unions to try and arouse more of the union 
spirit. The carpenters have an organization 
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campaign under way. Both the carpenters and 
barbers have a compulsory attendance by-law. 
Women are employed as store clerks, street-car 
motorettes, and to help harvest fruit. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

Conditions in our central body are not very 
good at present. Best attendance at meetings is 
had by the carpenters, painters and masens, and 
they make every effort to have attractive meet- 
ings. Women are employed in the glass, box 
and dress factories. The auto-mechanics’ union 
was reorganized. 

Syracuse.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

New local unions of auto-mechanics were or- 
ganized in Syracuse, Utica, Ithaca, Corning 
and Elmira. The Central Labor Unions of 


Syracuse and Utica own their own headquarters. 


OHIO 


East Liverpool.—B. F. Gibbons: 

A local union of sheet metal workers was 
organized; lathers’ local union reorganized. 
The local of meat cutters disbanded. Carpen- 
ters, plumbers, and electricians have the best 
attended union meetings. We are trying to 
organize women in the retail clerks. We had 
a meeting in the high-school auditorium to try 
to start a class for workers’ education. Sixty- 
five were present. 

Hamilton—Stanley Ogg: 

Local unions of machinists and molders are 
conducting organizing campaigns. Milk wagon 
drivers, carpenters, polishers and molders have 
the best attended union meetings. The writer 
is secretary of the local education committee. 
We have had a Workers Education College for 
the past two years. The Labor Temple is 
owned by the central body. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Wallace Stewart: 

Carpenters, painters, and paperhangers have 
the best attended union meetings. The local 
union of teamsters disbanded. The carpenters 
own their own building. We have no local non- 
partisan campaign committee. 


OREGON 
Klamath Falls.—E. F. Duffy: 


Women waitresses are thoroughly organized. 
Efforts are being made to organize women re- 
tail clerks. The lumber industry is unorganized. 
Smaller contractors have voted not to recognize 
union men exclusively, but the building trades 
through their council are combating this. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 
Our bricklayers’ local union has the largest 
attendance at its meetings. An organization 
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campaign has been launched by the reinforce 
concrete rod workers in Philadelphia. Nearly 
all unions are making efforts to have their 
meeting places attractive. Women are em- 
ployed in the cigar and silk factories, hosiery 
mills, shirtwaist and underwear factories, shoe 
factories, etc. Clarence J. Moser is secretary 
of our local committee on education. Local 
unions of reinforce concrete rod workers have 
been organized at Philadelphia; structural iron 
workers at Harrisburg. The iron workers own 
their own headquarters. 

Shenandoah—T. W. J. Bobbin: 

Our local non-partisan political campaign 
committee is still functioning. The local union 
of cigarmakers has been reorganized. Clerks 
and teamsters’ local unions have disbanded. 
New local unions of cigarmakers, teamsters and 
garment workers were organized. We have 
three national organizers here to try to organ- 
ize women wage earners and they are doing 
good work. Women are employed in the mak- 
ing of garments, shirts, cigars, overalls, and in 
stores and bakeries. At the present time our 
central body is making a drive on all non- 
union shops. The mine workers have the best 
attended meetings. 

W ashington.—Lawrence G. Gideon: 

Flint glass workers have an organization plan 
under way. Carpenters, painters, tube mill and 
glass workers have the best attended union 
meetings. Our Building Trades Council has 
disbanded. Women are employed in the toy 
shops but they are not organized. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

Very little is being done by our local non- 
partisan campaign committee. We have no 
committee on education. We are cooperating 
with the State Federation of Labor to organize 
all crafts, especial effort being made among 
the building trades. Carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, plasterers, brick masons have the 
most attractive and best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in our laundries, cafes, 
dry goods and department stores, and meetings 
are being held to show them the advantages of 
organization. 


TEXAS 


Corpus Christi—C. N. Idar: 

Local unions of electrical workers and paint- 
ers were recently organized. Carpenters have 
the most attractive and best attended meeting. 
This being a small city, most of the women 
are employed in a laundry. There is no local 
committee on education. A local of catering 
industry workers was installed by the writer. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria—P. J. Conlon: ’ 
The shop trades have initiated an organiza- 
tion plan. Carpenters, machinists and boiler- 
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makers have the best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in the laundries. No ef- 
forts are being made to organize them. Our 
non-partisan political campaign committee is 
still functioning. 

Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Conditions here and at Norfolk are mighty 
dull in railroad and contract shops and many 
mechanics are idle, while the Navy Yard has 
quite a number of all trades employed on the 
battleship Texas. Work on that ship is now 
about completed, but the battleship New York 
will come here to be overhauled. We expect 
it will take about a year to do this work. With 
new officers, good union business, and harmony 
the Central Labor Union is on the upward 
We hope to organize the jitney bus 
Machinists, car- 


move. 
operators in the near future. 
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penters, shipfitters, and boiler makers have 
fairly good meetings. All unions are trying to 
make their meetings attractive. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


St. Johns.—C. H. Stevens: 

Longshoremen, masons, letter carriers, cigar- 
makers and many other crafts are conducting 
organization campaigns to increase their mem- 
bership. Our attendance at union meetings is 
never very good during the summer months. 
Women are employed in the textile, printing, 
and in cigar-making industries. James A. 
Whithouse is secretary of our local committee 
on education. The painters and plumbers’ local 
unions have disbanded. Our molders’ union 
was reorganized. The longshoremen own their 
own headquarters. 


DETROIT CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington, D. C. 


July 31, 1926. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Forty-Sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
at Graystone Hall, Detroit, Mich., beginning 
10 o’clock Monday morning, October 4, 1926, 
and will continue in session from day to day 
until the business of the Convention shall have 
been completed. 


REPRESENTATION 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates, and so on; and from Central 
Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a National or Inter- 
national Union, and from Federal Labor 
Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

OnLy bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 


OTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES 
FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1926. 

The principles which the American Federa- 
tion of Laber espouses and has always cham- 
pioned are just as sound, vital, and construc- 
tive today as they were when they were formu- 
lated and originally proclaimed. They are the 
simple principles of justice, humanity, fairness, 
and common honesty. It is our opinion that we 
can best serve the masses of the people and 
thus promote the general welfare of humankind 
through a redeclaration of labor’s aims, pur- 
poses, and policies and through the giving of 
new life, lustre and vitality to the ideals to 
which it aspires through a rededication of our 
movement to those fundamental verities upon 
which the American Federation of Labor so 
immovably rests. 

The Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which convenes at Detroit on October 
4, 1926, presents a most excellent opportunity 
for study, research and the formulation of fu- 
ture policies. The officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at the convention can make a search- 
ing analysis of existing economic conditions and 
they can plan for the future in a comprehensive 
and broad-visioned way. Through the adop- 
tion of a progressive and constructive program 
the organized workers everywhere will be in- 
spired to put forth increased efforts in the work 
of organization and the unorganized workers 
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will be attracted to our banner through the 
hope of the help and protection which we have 
to offer them. 

We earnestly hope that each and every or- 
ganization entitled to representation will be 
represented. Let every affiliated organization 
be represented in the convention by the full and 
complete number of delegates to which the or- 
ganization is entitled. We urge this because 
of the educational benefit which will come to 
those who may be privileged to attend and be- 
cause the American Federation of Labor and 
the organized labor movement needs the advice, 
assistance, and the personal cooperation of the 
chosen representatives of all affiliated bodies. 

Therefore, the importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representa- 
tion shall send its full quota of delegates to the 
Detroit Convention, October 4, 1926. 


CREDENTIALS 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF Lasor office, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Detroit, hence secretaries 
will observe the necessity of mailing the dupli- 
cate credentials of their respective delegates at 
the earliest possible moment to Washington, 


RESOLUTIONS—TIME LIMIT 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character or 
proposition to change any provision of the Con- 
stitution can not be introduced after the second 
day’s session without unanimous consent. 


GRIEVANCES 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Headquarters of the Executive Council 
will be at the Tuller Hotel. 

List of hotels and their rates will be mailed 
to delegates-elect at a later date. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Upon our application for a reduction in rail- 
road rates for the benefit of the delegates and 
visitors to the convention, we are advised that 
the rate of fare and one-half for the round trip 
will be granted, provided there are at least 
250 delegates and visitors holding certificates, 
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which may be obtained at the railroad ticket 
offices when through-going tickets are purchased, 
where the amount paid for the ticket is not 
less than 67 cents. These certificates should be 
turned in by delegates when they present their 
credentials. A railroad agent will validate the 
certificates, but no certificate will be validated 
by the agent until there are 250 certificates in 
his possession. Only certificates showing the 
purchase of through tickets to Detroit will be 
validated. 

Delegates should determine if certificates may 
be secured at their starting point; if not, they 
may buy a ticket to the nearest point at which 
a certificate may be secured and buy their 
through ticket from that point. Delegates plan- 
ning to stop off enroute are requested to secure 
a certificate at the last place of stop-off, from 
which they will make the through trip to 
Detroit. All delegates are urged to secure cer- 
tificates, whether or not they may use them for 
their return ticket, to insure that we may have 
the necessary 250 for the benefit of those who 
— to avail themselves of the reduction in 
are. 

Under the certificate plan the regular one- 
way fare is paid for the going ticket. The 
validated certificate presented to the ticket agent 
at Detroit will entitle the holder to the certifi- 
cate to a reduction of one-half the regular fare 
for the return trip. 

The railroads will not allow more than seven 
selling dates for going tickets. These dates 
vary in the different railroad territories, being 
regulated according to the distance from Detroit, 
and do not run consecutively. Delegates should 
advise with ticket agents, when arranging for 
their railroad transportation, to insure that 
certificates will bear the authorized selling dates. 

Certificates will be validated in Detroit on 
October 5, 8, 11 and 14, and will be honored 
for the purchase of return tickets up to and 
including October 20. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

Fraternally yours, 

Attest: 
Wo. Green, President. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
James Duncan, First Vice-President. 
Frank Durry, Second Vive-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Third Vice-President. 
Jacos Fiscuer, Fourth Vice-President. 
MatrTHew WOLL, Fifth Vice-President. 
MartTIN F. RYAN, Sixth Vice-President. 
James WILSON, Seventh Vice-President. 
James P. Noonan, Eighth Vice-President. 
DanieEL J. Tosin, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 


meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 


form press please copy. 





